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—and then 
someone SHOUTED 


T WAS the night of the Club’s annual 
I show. The auditorium was simply 
jammed. Right in the middle of the per- 
formance all the lights went out! . . 
There were the usual cat-calls, followed 
by giggles. 

And then someone shouted “Fire” 


Instantly the place was in an uproar. I 
reached in my coat-pocket for my Ever- 
eady flashlight and sprang to the stage. 
Pointing the light straight at the ceiling, 
I cried, “There is no fire—everything is 
all right. Look—’’ and I traversed the 
light all over the hall. 

The effect was magical. The people 
quieted down and resumed their seats. 
In another moment, the lights came on 
again. ‘You averted a panic,” people 
told me afterward. I said, “Thank you, 
but the real credit belongs to this little 
flashlight.” 

An Eveready Flashlight is always a 
convenience and often a life-saver. Take 
one fvith you wherever you go. Keep it 
really ever ready with fresh Eveready 
Batteries — the longest-lasting flashlight 
batteries that can be made. Genuine 
Eveready Flashlights are 
$1 and up. 


NATIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco aN bY)‘ 
tis FLASHLIGHTS A THOUSAND THINGS MAY 
Unit of - yr , 
Union Carbide oe Gates Corporation oi BATTERIES HAPPEN IN THE DARK 
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FOREST AND STREAM is a 
magazine of definite ideals and 
definite accomplishments in the 
preserva‘ion of our natural re- 
sources. 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
ye ye 


FOREST AND STREAM is 
the squarest sportsman’s mag- 
azine ever published. 


—Emerson Houcu. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
to-day, as always, the brightest 
luminary in the . sportsman’s 


field. 
—Dr. James A. HENSHALL. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
an unfailing source of informa- 
tion for the nature lover and 
sportsman. 


—Ernest THompson SETON. 
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High Winds and a Big Tide 


. DAY with the black ducks in sheltered places. Our 
~ readers will undoubtedly recall Mr. J. D. Knap’s story 
“An October Memory” which appeared in Forest AND 
STREAM just one year ago. Mr. Knap’s latest story is equally 
charming. Illustrated with pen sketches and cover painted by 
the Author. 


Other fea- 
tures which 


October Sux e you cannot 
Issue of a oon to miss 


Trout Fishing in the Land of No-Beyond—Fly casting 
for mountain trout in one of Nature’s most remote sanctuaries. 


By Ernest McGaffey. 
A Super .250-3000—The last two or three years have 


brought about many noteworthy improvements and innova- 
tions in the manufacture of rifled firearms. By C. S. Landis. 


The Call of Golden Shore Lines—Autumn days with 
bass, pike and muskellunge. By Ben S. Robinson. 


These are just a few of the good things scheduled for 1927. Don’t miss a single issue. 
Leave a standing order with your newsdealer for Forest anv Stream, or, if you prefer, 
send in the coupon below with cheque or money order attached. We'll see that each 
issue reaches you on time. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Here’s my $2.00. I want the next 12 issues beginning with the October number. 


Hotel Bellevue 


at Beacon Street on “Beacon Hill 
BOSTON 


ParTICULARLY accessible, being beside the State 
House and Boston Common, and near transpor- 
tation terminals, theatres, and the financial and 
shopping distri&s. A new addition of 100 rooms, 
each with bath, which makes a total of 350 rooms. 


Single room, with bath, $4 0° $5 “Double room, with bath, $7 © up 


& 


HOTEL 
GIBSON 


RALPH HITZ, Manager 


Keeping Cincinnati’s best 
tradition of hospitality 


Largest hotel 
Thoroughly modern 
Florentine Room 
unequalled anywhere 
for beauty 
Famous for food 
Moderate prices 
Coffee Shop - 
Accommodations for 
more than 2,500 


CINCINNATI 


Royal Hospitality in the Queen City 


Camps, Baths | Reached b by Al aaa or Train; 
Spring Water, , Abundant Home jome Cooking * 
LEGRAPH 


r \\ $21.00- 10-$35.00 a week 


CS 
WALTER. iL MAYNARD 2 
@ } Rockwood [Kineo Station] a 


GOV POSITIONS 


Forest rangers, start $125 month? cabin and 
vacation; patrol forests; protect game. Railway 
mail clerks, postoffice clerks-carriers, rural car- 
riers, prohibition agents and internal revenue 
agents. For list of positions and how to qualify 
write Mokane, Dept 312, Denver, Colo. 


*SuLy CHANNEL BASS “ontss 


SEPT. 
early OcT. 
Few best 
catches 1927, @ 
4 parties 48 
Channel Bass. Largest to 
date 53% Ibs. Address fur- 
nished on application. All salt eerie <itoatine— Surf 
Bathing. Sportsmen, families. Al Hotel; Best Virginia 
Cooking. Booklets. 
A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Virginia 


FOREST RANGERS 


Men, get Forest Ranger Job; $125-$200 Mo. and home 
furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap. for details, write 
Norton, 2220 McMann Bidg., Denver, Cole. 


Lake and Steam Gane Fishin | 
By DIXIE CARROLL | 


i 
| Experience is the real teacher and to the 
novice generally a costly one. Every day on 
stream or lake, in waters or in boat, is a less 
and though one accumulates the experienc of 
| many years, his education is not complete. | 
cast may pean a new problem. — a 
ot x which there is no ‘‘rule*’ prece 
dent. The experiencé of the author will t of | 


Lae. 


value to the tyro as well as the veteran. The 
habits and peculiarities of the gerd fresh | 
water game fish, the various styles of tackle | 
necessary and the methods dacceaghotiy employed | 
in using it, are covered clearly and comprehen: 
sively. To all devotees of the gentle art 0 
fishing we commend this volume. Cloth bound, 
gilt top and lettered, price $3.00 postpaid to 
any address in the U. S. A. and Canada. 


Book pepeetoans 


| For STREAM 
| 221 West 57h Se. New York, N. te 
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Mountain sheep with ma- 
jestic heads. Alert, wary 
aristocrats of the mountain 
fastnesses. Stalk them in 
their favorite haunts among 
the crags of the 


Canadian 
Pacific 
Rockies 


and secure a trophy that 
will prove your hunting 
skill and shooting ability. 
Experienced and competent 
guides available who can 
look after all outfitting ar- 


Some of these week-ends, pack rangements. 


up your golf gear — go where 
there’s plenty ase to play For full information, write 
on interesting fairways—in- 

vigorating air and flooding PE oa ee. 
sunlight—play golf in North- ae n Pacific Railway 


Gn; en rth Western t 4219 Windsor Station 
a e No estern toa 

cabin on a lake near a golf, course— Montreal, Canada 
you'll find lots of them. It’s only an 


t trip f Chi 
Sheree” e © 
BARGAIN FARES C 
Summer rates via Chicago & North 
Western to these cool green play- : 


ounds are low. Let ue show you. World’s Greatest Travel System 


rite, or call if you can—for full in- 
formation and free illustrated book- 
lets—today! 


C. A. Cairns, Pase’r Traffic Mér. 


“aera” || ALASKA BIG GAME HUNTING 


Avail yourselves immediately of limited reservations remaining on large private yacht 





cabin and a_i which will meet Alaska steamers from Seattle and conduct sportsmen to MOOSE, SHEEP, 
Railway a , : Bi A (KENAI) and KODIAK BEAR districts. 

rural car- “pein | heuel 51 Days, $2275, Leaves Seattle Aug. 13, Sheep, Moose, Kodiak Bear 

1 revenue — a . 37 Days, $1600, Leaves Seattle Aug. 13, Sheep, Moose, Black Bear 

to qualify 33 Days, $1400, Leaves Seattle Aug. 31, Kodiak Bear Only 

b 47 Days, $2075, Leaves Seattle Aug. 31, Sheep, Moose, Kodiak Bear 


—_— P 33 Days, $1400, Leaves pues Aug. 31, apaen Deseo, Black Bear 
33 Days, $1400, Leaves Seattle Sept. 14, Kodiak Bear Only 
MONTHS ; The Panache reserve 32 Days, $1350, Leaves Seattle Sept. 28, Sheep, Moose, Black Bear 
The Ideal Place for a Real Hunting Price includes total cost of trip except license, arms and ammunition. -Please wire for 
and Fishing Trip reservations. 1% deposit, balance when sailing. Wire or write Geo. A. Lyon, Jr., Peoria, Ill. 
Located about 30 miles South-West of Roberval, RRO SETS Senehanges 
LAKE ST. JOHN, our preserve now covers 173 
square miles in area, It is situated in a wonder- 
a fully beautiful country, on famous RIVER CROCHE, 
; . the stamping grounds of MOOSE and CARIBOU. 
pat ing—Surt Canoeing on numerous beautiful rivers and lakes, 
est Virginia mostly virgin forests. Choicest spots for moose, 
caribou, deer, bear and fox hunting. Lake and 
| Speckled Trout fishing, up to 6 Ibs. throughout 
whole preserve. 
New and comfortable log camps at ideal hunting and 
fishing locations. Complete outing equipment. Re- 
liable Canadian and Indian guides. [First class 
organization and every provision made for comfort. 
Write for booklet. 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, Manager d 4 
CLUB PANACHE d : THE LARGEST AND BEST CONDUCTED 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q., Canada f St / 3) HOTEL IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Equipped With Automatic Sprinkler 


—CANADA’S WILDS — ow System. Absolutely Fireproof 

NORTHERN ONTARIO - FOR MANY YEARS OWNERSHIP 
Cie Tineael 7 j WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 

TIMAGAMI  Cntarie, Tenet ;} =e EN WRITING FOR ILLUSTRATED 


A real North Woods 48 fake" one eoek AND ROAD MAPS PLEASE MENTION 


heart of four waenee nore ert Pig fe reat 
dertul fi Boats hes. Becht 
Tramping. Ge Sod from oon, or, orMontreal,Excellen table. 


Wi 
Address: W. Wilaon, Wabi kon P. 0... Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 


A ree NNR SoS PAR CESSES SATA 
Duck Shooting Lodge 
FOR SALE OR RENT 
Modern House on Currituck Sound, near Nor- 
folk: 12 rooms, 4 baths, 3 motor boats, battery 
license with 300 decoys, 2 quail dogs. Last 
season best duck shooting in 10 years—Canvas, 
Redhead, Ruddy, Geese. Rent $1,500. 


Thomas Dixon a w York NoY." VUSADANAVELELOSUDSSSOLDDOS ODDS AGED LS ED PD DBASE SISDY? 
ew tor ° 
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The Story 
of a 
Bear Cub 





and a 


Sugar Barrel 


LD Zeke Rice comes 
O shuffin’ along, 

leadin’ his burro 
into Red Dust. 

He’s ’bout the dejecdest 
lookin? man I ever see. 
His face is scratched, he’s 
got a hand tied up, an’ 
he’s favorin’ his off leg 
some. I dusts over an’ 
gives him a right smart 
“Howdy,” not havin’ seen 
the old Piute fer *bout 
eight months. He don’t 
say much, jest a “Howdy 
Sam.” Knowin’ old Zeke 
some, an’ havin’ prospect- 
ed with him, I’m right set 
back at this brotherly 
greetin’. I tries tuh find 
out whuts eatin’ him, but 
*twarn’t no use, he won’t 
talk none. 

I takes him over tuh my 
shanty, an’ after shakin’ 
thuh pack offen his moth- 
eaten canary, we goes in. 
Old Zeke jest flops down 
on a box an’ looks absent- 
like out o’ thuh door. I’m 
tryin’ tuh draw him in- 
tuh a little palaver all thuh time, but 
he don’t say nary a word, which is 
some oncommon fer Zeke. I digs down 
under muh bunk an’ fetches up ’bout a 
helf bottle o’ thet barb-wire juice they 
sells at thuh Last Chance, an’ makes 
Zeke take a coupla ’uh man-size rears, 
whilst I start tuh stir up some beans. 

He’s bin sittin’ thar ’bout five min- 
utes when he blurts out, “’Dag nab an 
old Sour Dough thet ‘ill put sugar in 
his coffee!” I see he’s beginnin’ tuh 
onlossen a bit so I gives him another 
snort. While we wus gittin’ thuh belly- 
timber put away, I notices thet old 
Zeke don’t put no sugar in his coffee. 
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“SMOK 


Now thet wus right contrary tuh cus- 
tom, it bein’ Zeke’s pet weakness. We 
shoves back, an’ after Zeke’s got his 
old corncob tuh foggin, he tells me 
thuh dad-burnd’est yarn I ever heard. 
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i bin pokin’ ’round up in thuh 
Big Snowy country "bout three 
month an’ not strikin’ ary sign o’ pay 
dirt, when I remembers uh little creek 
*bout twenty mile frum where I’m at, 
over in thuh Dry Hole country. I'd 
taken uh fair tuh middlin’ stake out 0’ 
thar ’bout ten years back, an’ I figgers 
tuh go back an’ see ef I’ve overlooked 
anythin’, I takes a pasear over an’ 
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By 
CARSON 
W. Mowre 







Up a tree. 


finds muh old diggin’s. I 
works her fer uh spell, 
but she’s plumb petered 
out, so I moseys up thuh 
creek fer a couple wh 
days, samplin’ her now an’ 
then. I runs on wh fork 
o’ the creek I hedn’t seen 
afore, an’ starts tuh pan 
thuh gravel. I’m some 
*sprized when I see a 
speck o’ dust in thuh bot- 
tom o’ thuh pan. I on- 
l-mbers thuh pack off’en 
old Pete, an’ starts tuh 
pannin’ right brisk. She 
ain’t no bonanza, an’ 
theys nothin’ bigger’n uh 
pin pint, but I reckons 
she’ll pan "bout five dol- 
lars uh day. It bein’ a 
likely lookin’ spot, an’ 
plenty game, I calculates 
tuh stay uh spell. 

“It’s along ’bout thuh 
fust o’ May, an’ thuh 
snows beginnin’ tuh break 
up. Thuh creeks too high 
tuh work now, an’ she’s 
gittin’ purty sloppy un- 
der foot. I figgers I’d 
build me a cabin whilst thuh high wa- 
ters uh passin’ ’an as thuh strike wus 
still lookin’ right promisin’, I aimed 
tuh put in uh sluice-box, an’ raise muh 
ante on thuh workin’s. 

“Me an’ Pete is up on a side-hill, 
snakin’ out a few bottom logs fer thuh 
cabin, when I hears uh whinnin’ like 
over in some scrub spruce. I goes 
over tuh see whuts goin’ on, ’an danged 
ef it *haint a bar cub. He’s a black an’ 
ain’t more’n three months old. I’m 
some leary o’ thuh old lady droppin’ 
in on me, so I onlimbers old Betsy an’ 
waits around kinda intre’sted like. 
Thuh li?’ feller seems like he’s lost, 
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*Tweren’t long afore he begins to be a mite sociable. 


he’d grub ’round fer some worms an’ 
whine, an’ grub an’ whine. Every time 
he whines I’m ready tuh smoke his old 
lady, but she don’t come. I figgered 
somethin’s happened an’ he’s plumb 
lost, so I takes uh chanct. I jumps out 
with uh whoop an’ uh holler, an’ in 
*bout two shakes he’s up the biggest 
tree thar. Like tuh nigh scairt him 
outuh his skin I reckon. He’d make 
a right nice pet tuh heve ’round a lonely 
diggin’s like mine. I’m figgerin’ how 
tuh git him down when I gits uh idee. 
I takes old Pete over an’ snubs him 
tuh thuh tree so’s thuh cub’ll stay 
put. Pete’s powerful oncomfortable 
but I reckon the rope’ll hold ’till I get 
back. I fogs ’er down tuh camp and 
gits a blanket. Time I’m back, Pete’s 
makin’ plenty fuss. Tyin’ him up 
stouter I clim up thuh tree. 
“| GITS up above thuh cub with muh 
blanket an’ works ’im down tuh thuh 
lowest branch. He’s in uh a fix, Pete’s 
snortin’ ’round below ’im, an’ he’s 
feared tuh jump, an’ I’m above him 
an’ he caint come up, so he gits him- 
self set fer a ruckus. He’s only "bout 
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six feet from thuh ground, so I spreads 
out thuh blanket an’ jumps on him. 


Smoky, 


“WwW lights in a bunch. 
thets whut I called him, put up 
He bites through 


a right smart battle. 
thuh blanket plenty, an’ old Pete 
stepped on us both in thuh fracas thet 
follered, but I finally gits thet ball o’ 
cussedness hog-tied. I takes ’im down 
tuh camp an’ ties ’im up, offerin’ ’im 
a chunk o’ whitetail shank I’d shot; 
he’s still plenty full o’ fight an’ won’t 
touch it. 

“°Twaren’t long afore he begins to 
be a might sociable, him bein’ kinda 
lonesome like. By thuh time thuh 
cabin was done we war right friendly, 
an’ moved in together. Smoky shore 
made thet camp a heap less lonely than 
she was, Pete not bein’ much company. 

“I was takin’ out ’bout double thuh 
dust I had afore with thuh sluice-box. 
Smoky, with his hell raisin’, was a 
sight o’ company, an’ takin’ it all ’round 
we are purty well fixed. One night I’m 
eatin’ supper an’ Smoky is settin’ 
across, waitin’ fer me tuh finish so we 
kin heve a tussle, when I spills some 


sugar. Smoky licks it up an’ sorta 
whines fer more. I gives ’im a speck, 
it bein’ ’bout as precious as dust tuh 
me. He seems tuh git him a sugar 
tooth after thet, an’ I see him watch 
whar I put thuh sugar sack. Oncom. 
mon smart he war. I used tuh keep 
muh sugar an’ muh dust an’ a little 
mercury I used fer ’malgamatin’, in 
a little box nailed up on thuh wall. 
*Bout two days later I comes back up 
from thuh creek tuh git a hammer fer 
tuh fix thuh sluice-box with, when | 
runs intuh Smoky ’bout tuh tear thet 
box down. I’m plenty touchy ’bout. thet. 
sugar, an’ I lams ’im one. 


“ft JE looks at me kinda hurt like an’ 

vamooses out o’ thuh door. [ 
don’t see. him no more fer a coupla 
days, an’ I’m beginnin’ tuh feel sorta 
lonely an’ mean ’bout thuh way I'd 
treated ’im, so I puts a dab o’ sugar on 
thuh floor an’ leaves thuh door open. 
Shore efiough, next day Smoky’s back, 
an’ we have a right good tussle fer 
old times sakes. Shore was powerful 
lonely ’round thar without thet danged 
bar raisin’ cain. 

“T sees him a lookin’ at thuh box 
agin, so I nails ’er up on thuh wall 
higher, by the way he’s growin’ I 
shoulda nailed ’er on thuh roof. 

“We’re housekeepin’ regular agin an’ 
gittin’ along fine, ’till one morning I 
absent-minded-like shoved thuh table 
over ’ginst thuh wall right under thet 
box, an’ goes down thuh creek. I’m 
down thar "bout an hour when I hears 
thuh dangdest commotion an’ then 2 
crash up thuh-cabin. I knowed right 
off whut was a goin’ on, so I grabs a 
saplin’ and starts hell-bent. I ketches 
Smoky haulin’ himself out from under 
thuh table, an’ jist ’bout tuh git intuh 
thuh sugar sack. He’d clim up on thuh 
table an’ swiped thuh box offen thuh 
wall. I lambasts ’im good this time, 
gittin in *bout a dozen licks afore he 
makes thuh door. He don’t come back 
this time fer quite a spell, an’ I’m 
feelin’ purty mean ’bout it. I puts 
some sugar out agin, meantime hidin’ 
thuh box. Next day he’s back, an’ we 
have a grand homecomin’. I ketches 
*im lookin’ fer thuh box agin, but he 
don’t see it, fer I’d hid ’er good this 
time. 


% E goes on like this all summer, 
havin’ our li’l’ warfare and re- 
unions *bout once a month regular. 
Smoky ain’t found thuh sugar yet, 
though. I’ve got a purty good-sized 
poke by now an’ am feelin’ right pert. 
I’m tryin’ tuh decide whether tuh hole 
up, fer thuh. winter with Smoky, ’er 
come tuh Red Dust an’ heve a restr’nt 
meal o’ victuals. I’m settin’ out under 
uh pine smokin’ an’ half dozin’ when 
Smoky comes a tearin’ out o’ thuh 
eabin. He’s runnin’ in circles an’ bel- 
lerin’ like a loco yearlin’. I cain’t fig- 
ger out whuts thuh matter uf ’im an’ 
he finally tears off in thuh timber. I 
(Continued on page 552) 
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By Witt1am Monyreny Newsom 
Author of “Whitetailed Dear” 


LD-FASHIONED RIFLE 















simply deluged with propaganda 

that will prove to you conclusively 
in five minutes that any rifle you hap- 
pen to own is out of date. If it hasn’t 
ultra velocity; if it hasn’t a hand-made 
stock, made to measure for you, you 
are not a rifleman at all but a mere 
piker. That without a telescope sight, 
you can hope to get little game any 
more. And if the cartridge you have 
been successful with for years hasn’t 
the latest wrinkles incorporated in it 
—well you might just as well stay 
home. Because these arguments are 
so convincing on paper, it is mighty 
easy to fall for them. Then if you 
listen long enough you will begin to 
change rifles every season. When you 
start on that hunt for the “perfect 
rifle’ you are forever lost. So before 
you do get this fever that keeps you 
constantly changing rifles, let us stop a 
moment to consider. 

Our ancestors, of course, knew that 
it is only long familiarity with one rifle 
that matters in the final count of game 
secured—a point not mentioned in the 
propaganda of present-day literature. 
And the best account I know of the 
Pioneer and his expert rifle shooting is 
given us by John James Audubon, the 


|’ the past five years, we have been 


Illustrations from “Whitetailed Deer” 
Courtesy CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


1. “Turkey Shoot” rifle. 
able rear-aperture sight. 
. Sharps 44 calibre. 
. Ballard 5 calibre. 
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the lever. 


great naturalist and hunter, on whose 
word we can absolutely rely. The ac- 
count refers to Daniel Boone, at that 
time, still one of the best marksmen of 
the day with the Kentucky rifle. Audu- 
bon says: 

“We have individuals in Kentucky, 
that even there are considered wonder- 
ful adepts in the management of the 
rifle. To drive a nail is a common 
feat, not more thought of by the Ken- 
tuckians than to cut off a wild turkey’s 
head at a distance of a hundred yards. 
Others will bark off squirrels one after 
another until satisfied with the number 
secured. Some, less intent on destroy- 
ing game, may be seen under night 
snuffing a candle at a distance of fifty 
yards, offhand, without extinguishing 
it. I have been told that some have 
proved so expert and cool as to make 
choice of the eye of a foe at a won- 
derful distance, boasting beforehand of 
the sureness of their piece, which has 
afterward been fully proved when the 
enemy’s head was examined! 


“Ty ARKING off squirrels is a delight- 

ful sport and in my opinion re- 
quires a greater degree of accuracy 
than any other. I first witnessed this 
manner of procuring squirrels whilst 


MUZZLE LOADER TO LEVER ACTION. 


Note hammer under barrel and adjust- 




























Winchester .38-55. Note sling-strap eyes and tape winding on 







The per- 
celebrated Daniel 
We walked out together and 
followed. the rocky margins of the Ken- 
tucky river until we reached a piece 
of flat land thickly covered with black 
walnuts, oaks and hickories. 


near the town of Frankfort. 
former was the 
Boone. 


“ A S the general mast was good that 

year, squirrels were seen gambling 
on every tree around us. My compan- 
ion, a stout, hale and athletic man, 
dressed in homespun hunting shirt, 
bare legged and moccasined, carried a 
long and heavy rifle which as he was 
loading it, he said had proved efficient 
in all his former undertakings and 
which he hoped would not fail on this 
occasion as he felt proud to show me 
his skill. The gun was wiped, the 
powder measured, the ball patched with 
six-hundred-thread linen, and the 
charge sent home with a hickory ram- 
rod. We moved not a step from the 
place, for the squirrels were so numer- 
ous that it was unnecessary to go after 
them. Boone pointed to one of these 
animals that had observed us and was 
crouched on a branch about fifty paces 
distant, and bade me mark well the 
spot where the ball should hit. He 
raised his piece gradually, until the 
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The cold November dawn when-good hunters are astir. 


bead (that being the name given by 
the Kentuckiens to the sight) of the 
barrel was brought to a line with the 
spot that he intended to hit. The whip- 
like report resounded through the woods 
and along the hills in repeated echoes. 


Judge of my surprise, when I perceived . 


that the ball had hit the piece of bark 
immediately beneath the squirrel, and 
shivered it into splinters, the concus- 
sion produced by which had killed the 
animal and sent it whirling -through 
the air, as if it had been blown up 
by explosion of a powder magazine. 
Boone kept up his firing and before 
many hours had elapsed, we had pro- 
cured as many squirrels as we wished; 
for you must know, that to load a 
rifle requires but a moment and if it is 
wiped once after each shot, it will do 
duty for hours. Since that first inter- 
view with our veteran Boone, I have 
seen many other individuals perform 
the same feat.” 


OU will note in this account, I have 

indicated by italics that Boone said 
this rifle he was then using, had proved 
efficient in all his former undertakings 
—in which there is food for thought. 
For at that time, probably about the 
year 1810, Boone had opened up Ken- 
tucky and had returned from those 
long hard trips into the wilderness that 
made him famous. So great was his 
fame, I feel safe in stating he could 
easily have exchanged his old rifle for 
the best new rifle that could be made, 
merely as an advertisement for the 
maker of Boone’s rifle. But because he 
knew his rifle and what it would do for 
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him, we find him still using it to show 
Audubon his skill with it. 

Because Boone was using a muzzle- 
loader, you may think this same idea 
does not apply to present-day condi- 
tions with the modern rifles and, let 
us say present-day deer hunting. Let 
us see. 

We all admit that ninety-nine deer 
out of a hundred are shot inside of 


one hundred measured 
yards. But let us play 
safe and put a limit of 
fair efficiency range at 
200 yards. 


You have been using 
for years an old-fash. 
ioned .38-.55 lever action, 
You know what that rifle 
will do, you have prac. 
ticed with it and handled 
it until you fit each 
other properly. No mat- 
ter what the stock di- 
mensions are, when that 
rifle comes to your shoul- 
der, you know where it 
is pointing, because you 
have done it so often you 
naturally drop into posi- 
tion that brings the 
sights aligned on the 
right spot. But of course 
the cartridge is out of 
date, and if you were 
buying a new one you 
would not pick out this 
cartridge and you are 
thus considering a new 
30 caliber with 150 
grain bullet and 2,700 
foot seconds velocity, 
Comparing the two car- 
tridges, you find: 

Bullet Muzzle Trajec- Trajce- 


Weight Velocity tory at tory at 
Grains 100 yds. 200 yds, 


255 1590 2.01lin. 9.37 in. 


Cartridge 


-88-.55 Smokeless 
W. 3. Y. 
-80 Caliber 2.94 in, 


150 2700 .54in. 


The extremely high velocity of the 
.39 caliber looks very comforting on 
paper, and at 200 yards you note that 
the old .38-.55 bullet drops more than 


six inches below the .3) caliber. That 


Packing into camp. 
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of course is what is both- 
ering you and why you 
think you should change 
rifles. When you dig 
into the matter a little 
further you are even 
more discouraged. You 
discover the .30 caliber 
is capable of making ma- 
chine-rest groups quite a 
bit smailer than your old 
rifle. So when we look 
at the debit side of the 
ledger, it’s a gloomy out- 
look and we begin to dig 
into the pocketbook to 
see if it will stand the 
strain of a new rifle. 
But before we decide 
let’s see what is on the 
credit side of the ledger. 
First, don’t forget that 
you can’t take your ma- 
chine-rest into the woods 
with you this fall. You 
can shoot off-hand at 
least as well with the old 
rifle because in an off- 
hand position no differ- 
ence in supposed accur- 
acy would be apparent 
in hunting. The old rifle 
has little: recoil and a 
report that you are used 
to. You never think of the rifle when 
you are shooting, which leaves your 
attention concentrated on the target. 
With the new rifle, you have a muzz‘e 
blast and a report of high-intensity— 
an ear splitting bang that uncon- 
sciously when the gun goes off you 
think about and wait for. It is ruin- 
ous to accuracy. The recoil is greater 
with the new rifle and it has an un- 
familiar feel. Half of your attention 
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Northern stillhunters’ camp in the Canadian woods. 


is focused on the rifle and yourself 
—which is not good. Because the high 
pressure cartridge needs most of the 
metal around the chamber it may be 
that the new rifle has a beautiful ta- 
pered barrel that will be quite muzzle- 
light and wobbly to you. 

It is, of course, true that the differ- 
ence in trajectory between the two is 
an advantage. But there is not the 
advantage in this in the woods that 


good tracking snow? 


there 1s on paper. For you know what 
that old rifle will do and where the 
bullet is going. In that knowledge 
you have overcome at least 75 per cent 
of the advantage of flat trajectory in 
the new one. For your experience has 
shown you, you can hold a bit high 
or low as the case may be and your 
bullet will strike center at all hunting 
ranges. 


HE best example I’ve had of this 

happened on a deer hunt a few 
years ago. I had finished hunting for 
the day and, with several companions, 
all using very high-velocity, flat-tra- 
jectory cartridges, was returning to 
camp. On the way, we crossed a little 
rise of ground overlooking a lake. Near 
the center of this lake was a water- 
soaked log. One end of this was stick- 
ing out of the water about two feet. 
My companions who had been trying to 
tease the guide about the old-fashioned 
rifle he had used for years, suggested 
that he shoot at the stump. However, 
he was foxy enough to let them shoot 
first. 

The bullets fired by the first two 
men struck the water well below the 
waterline of the log. The next man, 
using these shots as a good tip, raised 
his sights and of course shot over the 
log. The guide then shot. He hit the 
waterline exactly where he wanted to 
strike. 

“Hell,” said the first man who shot, 
“TI thought my rifle would carry up flat 
for that distance.- The catalogue must 
be wrong. And your old cannon seenis 
to shoot flatter than mine.” 

(Continued on page 567) 
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NORTHERN PIKE 


The Game Qualities of the Northern Pike Are 
Generally Greatly Underestimated 


noon,” said Dr. Davis, “and I’ll 

show you some fun. If they’re 
biting at all, I’ll guarantee you the 
time of your young life.” 

We were sitting on the porch of a 
Minnesota summer lodge, looking across 
Ten Mile Lake as it basked, calm and 
blue, in the mid-day sun, and I had just 
remarked that the northern pike of this 
region lacked the pep and fight of those 
farther north, say in the Superior 
National Forest. 

“They’re the same every place,” 
maititained Dr. Davis, and he went on 
to argue his point. “You don’t use the 
right kind of tackle: Do you know 
that most fish have made their reputa- 
tions for fighting ability because of the 
type of tackle that is used in catching 
them? Well, it’s so. The kind of 
tackle and the kind of water in which 
they live. The trout is caught with the 
smallest. and daintiest of feds and 
thread-like leaders. And the water, 
thost often, is running water: A twig 
caught, on a trout outfit in trout water 
would put up a pretty lively fight: 

“Thé reason the small-mouth bass is 


R22 


SY "re come out with me this after- 


By 
DoNALD HoucH 


considered superior to the large-mouth 
is that the small-mouth is most often 
caught with fly tackle, the large-mouth 
with heavy casting equipment. The 
wall-eyed pike, which has no reputation 
as a fighter, is usually caught by still- 
fishing with minnows. He bites direct- 
ly beneath the boat and has no chance 
for fireworks. The pickerel, considered 
a boys’ fish, is caught by trolling, or 
by skittering with a cane pole. The 
lake trout of the northern lakes is con- 
sidered a miserable fighter because he 
is taken, during the summer, in very 
deep water. As he is pulled toward 
the surface he all but becomes uncon- 
scious. His buoyancy is adjusted to 
high water pressure. When he gets to 
the surfaée he is dazed. Often, in 
releasing small ones, you will observe 
that they have the devil of a time get- 
ting bélow thé surface of the water. 

‘It i8& oy dpifiion that all fish fight, 
in @ general way, equally well: 


game fish were all to be caught with 
the same tackle used for the gamiest of 
all, there would be little difference. It’s 
the tackle that does the fighting.” 

I asked Dr. Davis what he considered 
the gamiest of all fish. 

“The salmon,” he replied, “largely 
because of the character of the water 
in which he is found, and the type of 
tackle used. But I’ll see you later.” 
And he left the porch. 

At four o’clock he reappeared. [| was 
waiting for him, with my tackle ready 
for the excursion after pike. I looked 
forward to it with a good deal of plea- 
sure. The northern pike of Ten Mile 
Lake are big fellows. Often, in a catch 
of half a dozen, none will run under 
ten pounds, and those from fifteen to 
twenty are by no means rare, but may 
confidently be expected. 


Bc I hardly was prepared to see 
Dr. Davis come around the corner 
of a nearby cabin carrying a rod four- 
teen feet long. Yes, it was easily that 
Jong. It had an immense single action 
reel On it. When it was handed to me 


if I saw that it was made ef lancewood, 
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and that it was very limber, fAough not 
lively. I had seen pictures of such 
rods, but never before had seen one in 
the flesh. 

“Salmon rod,” explained its owner, 
grinning. I suppose it was. Whatever 
it was, we went out fishing with it. 

Ken Wright was there and he took 
us out in a boat fitted with an outboard 
motor. We went diagonally across the 
lake for about three miles, then sneaked 
behind an island, rounded a sand bar, 
circled past some 
rushes, and found 
ourselves in a small 
bay almost entirely 
cut off from the main 
lake. Ken said that 
it was deep in the 
center, Shallow all 
around. 


E decided to 
troil. I was 

much more anxious to 
see the salmon rod in 
action than I was to 
do any casting, and 
Dr. Davis pointed out 
that since he was out 
te show me some 
sport, it was neces- 
sary to hook the fish 
at a greater distance 
from the boat than it 
was possible to attain 
by casting a spoon 
with the long rod. 

We hadn’t gone 
very far when Ken 
caught a pike, I 
should say of about 
seven pounds, on his 
casting rod. It put 
up a decent fight and 
served to intensify 
the anticipation of 
catching a whopper 
on the bog rod. 

And soon Dr. Davis 
had one. It was so 
darned comical to see 
that big rod wave 
around in the air, 
responding to every 
quiver of the fish, 
that I scarcely could 
refrain from _ polite 
laughter. Dr. Davis 
used the single action 
teci in playing the 
fish, and I suppose it 
took him more than 
five minutes to get him in. And when 
he did, the waters opened up to expose, 
not the gosh-awful creature of the deep 
that was promised by the action of the 
rod, but a pike of a very conservative 
six pounds. 

“Which proves,” maintained Dr. 
Davis, “that the rod makes the fight. 
The lure is big, but you'll notice that 


the leader is not the usual twisted wire, ° 


but ig three-pound-test gut. That 
oblizes me to handle him as though he 
Were a trout. And you'll notice he 


put up a fight like a forty pounder.” 

We fished for another hour and 
caught two more smallish fish, then it 
was time to go home. I didn’t get a 
chance to see the big rod do its stuff 
with a hefty pike, but I had seen 
enough to assure me that as soon as I 


- got the chance I was going to try out 


the scheme. Let my companions roar 
about light tackle, I saw distinct possi- 
bilities in the salmon rod as something 
with which to catch big pike, and some 


A fighting pike from Ten-Mile Lake. 


day I’m going to give it a real trial. 


HE pike is a deep fighter. He sel- 
dom breaks water, hence his battle 
is far from spectacular. And that is 
where the salmon rod comes in. By 
skying the rod, the fish is forced to the 
surface during the fight, or during the 
latter part of it at least, and prevented 
from much sounding. When forced up 
in this manner, the pike puts up a 
splendid battle and proves that he can 
fight in the air as well us the muskie. 


The pike is underestimated as a 
sctapper in most quarters. I went up 
the St. Croix River to fish for small- 
mouth bass récéfitly and found the 
pickerel more plentiful than usual. We 
had not fished very long before we 
hooked one on a fly. He put up as 
lively a battle for five minutes as any 
bass of his weight ever did, and he 
weighed about four pounds. 

Which reminds me of an amusing 
occurrence on that same river. Two 

acquaintances of mine 
were arguing about 
the respective merits 
of the small-mouth 
bass versus the large- 
mouth. They were 
fishing for small- 
mouth at the time, 
and the devotee of 
that fish was han- 
dling the rod. During 
the argument he 
hooked a fine fish, 
and during the course 
of the battle that fol- 
lowed he took occa- 
sion to discourse on 
the sterling qualities 
exhibited by the 
scrapper. The fight 
was an epic; expert 
handling of the canoe 
as well as careful 
manipulation of the 
rod was necessary to 
insure success. It 
was one of those 
kinds of fights. 


“ATO large - mouth 

could do that!” 
the angler would cry 
as the fish made an 
especially fine run. 
“Large-mouth don’t 
run-like that. There’s 
no fish alive except 
the small-mouth that 
could—” 


At that moment the 
fish gave a beautiful 
display of deep ma- 
neuvers and the ex- 
cited angler began to 
cover more verbal 
territory. “These bass 
are the best fighters 
in the world!’’ he 
whooped. 

A few minutes later 
he brought the fish 

proudly to the boat. It was a six-pound 
pickerel! 

This story shows what a box-office 
reputation will do to a fish. And the 
story is true. I heard it from the lips 
of the small-mcuth bass booster. In 
fact, to come right down to brass tacks 
and make a clean breast of the whole 
affair, he and I were one and the same 
person! 

But to get back to Ten Mile Lake. 
The next day Dr. Davis went back to 
Chicago, and with him went the big 
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rod. On the same afternoon there 
arrived in camp a minister from St. 
Paul, Dr. Wilson. He breezed in with 
his family and with a lusty desire to 
do battle with big pike. As I had 
another day of my vacation left before 
I must leave Kenfield Lodge in the 
lurch and return to town, I accepted 
his invitation to go out with him. With 
us went Field Eldredge. 


T was rather late to start a fishing 

trip. The sky was overcast, a chill 
north wind was rolling the waves over 
the big lake. But we bounced along 
into the teeth of wind and waves for 
the three miles and finally reached the 
protection of the bay somewhat chilled 
by the mixture of cold wind and spray. 
This time we did not use the motor, 
but decided to row slowly in a wide 
circle around the bay and cast. 

On his second cast Dr. Wilson 
snagged a pike. The fight from the 
first was a beauty. This fellow came 
out of water once, and he staged sev- 
eral rushes that made the bamboo rod 
throb. I suppose Dr. Wilson played 
that fish for about ten minutes: At 
least it seemed that long before he was 
finally exhausted and hauled over the 
side of the boat. He weighed twelve 
and one-half pounds—not a really big 
pike, nothing to talk about all winter, 
but a fish worth catching just the same. 

With this auspicious start we kept 
on and soon saw that the fish were 
striking, though they were not especi- 
ally hungry. There were a number of 
strikes that felt as though the fish had 
merely “bunted” the spoon; others 
grabbed it but were not hooked, and 
any number followed it up to the boat. 

That is part of the sport of casting 
for big pike. The cast is never com- 
pleted until the lure is safely in the 
boat. In casting for bass, retrieving 
the lure after the first couple of yards 


Without gaff or net. 


is merely retrieving the lure. In fish- 
ing for pike, the lure is “in play” and 
subject to attack until it is ready for 
the next cast. On that afternoon the 
big fellows were especially prone to 
follow the spoon. Often they would 
swirl at it two or three times and then 
follow it up to the boat. Again, a pike 
would be following it below, and just 
£3 it was about to be lifted from the 
water he would make a rush at it that 
sends he caster’s heart on a long dis- 
tance speed test. I recall one big one 
that struck at the spoon, didn’t get the 
hook, then followed it in. I saw h'm 
coming. He was about two feet behind 
the lure. I did everything I cou-d 
think of to make him take it. Which 
wasn’t very much. There’s precious 
little to do under the circumstances ex- 


The whitefish bore the marks of the pike’s -teeth. 


Boating a pike by gripping the eye-sockets. 


a 


cept to sit there and have heart failure. 
I tried, morally rather than physically, 
to push the spoon back into his mouth, 
I reeled slowly. He dropped back. I 
reeled fast. He hurried ahead. 


Fey, to my intense regret, I 
was forced by ordinary politeness 
to take the spoon from the water. The 
pike came on, sank a little, floated past 
the bow of the boat and disappeared. 
I could have touched him with the tip 
of my rod. He appeared to be about 
twenty feet long, but possibly this is 
a slightly optimistic estimate, I don’t 
suppose he actually went over fifty or 
sixty pounds. Field saw him too, and 
estimated his weight at about fifteen 
pounds. Liar! 

A few minutes later I caught one 
that went well under ten pounds (I feel 
that it sounds better to say that than 
to say eight pounds) and Dr. Wilson 
landed a six-pounder, Those were all 
we caught, for it was growing dark 
and we had three miles to go though 
very rough water, 

We had enjoyed fine sport. Every 
cast was a potential strike; the chance 
ef hooking a monster fish was ever 
present. It is a joy to fish where you 
know there are fish, and that they 
are at least academically interested in 
what you are offering them. The one 
that I caught was as pretty a fighting 
fish as I had landed in a long time. 


‘ When he hit the spoon it felt as though 


a charge of dynamite had exploded. 
He really struck it a tremendous low, 
and I can readily see how these big 
pike can stun a fish into complete sub- 
mission by the hammer-like blow of 
the mouth as they hit it. He rushed, 
sounded, wound my line around weeds, 


.and in a general way put up a nice 


fight. Three times he appeared ex- 
hausted, was brought to the boat, only 
(Continued on page 560) 
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HASTERN 


The elk seek the more open forest lands 
during really severe weather. 


Adirondack Park each year, 
realize that within its wooded 

hills a band of elk exist under the 
same -normal and free condition in 
which they live in the western part of 
the United States? I think it is safe 
to say that very few people know of 
these elk. I had heard of this band 
of elk some years ago, but had never 
been in a position, until last winter, 
where I could verify the report by 
actually going into the woods and 
looking for them. 

About twenty years ago the owner 
of one of the lar- 
gest private Parks 
in the Adirondacks 
had_ shipped in 
from the outside a 
carload of elk. 
These elk were lib- 
erated in the for- 
est not far from 
Forked Lake. 
From here they 
wandered by 
stages westward, 
until they came to 
open country — 
burned - over 
ground — which 
was similar to 
their native west- 
ern country. 

Elk are not an 
animal that live in 
thickly wooded 
country. They live 


H“ many people, who visit the 
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The success attending the 
introduction of elk into 
the Adirondacks and other 
Eastern forests suggests a 
happy solution to the prob- 
lem of disposing of the 
surplus Western herds. 


By 
Frep A. PoTTEeR 


in their natural state in open country 
where small wooded groves of trees are 
interspersed with rolling grass lands. 
In the burnings of our Adirondacks 
they evidently found the kind of coun- 
try they were most suited for, and 
here they make their home, winter and 
summer. Unlike the native deer, who 
seek the thick, low timber in winter, 
the elk hang to the open places, during 
the most severe winter. Their chief 
item of food seems to be the bark 
from small soft maples. They rake the 
bark from these trees with their teeth, 
from the ground up as high as they can 


He stood at bay on a small knoll, 


Feeding an elk found in a weakened con- 


dition near Beaver Pond. 


reach. In a section where they have 
been feeding, I found every tree for 
a radius of one hundred feet or more, 
trimmed of bark, and small trees broken. 
Early in March, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Conservation Commission of 
the State of New York, I instituted 
a survey of the elk in this section of 
the Adirondack Park. The Conserva- 
tion Commission sent up three of their 
game wardens to work with our men in 
taking a census of the elk. They ar- 
rived at one of our outlying camps one 
morning early in March. Our watch- 
man was expecting them, and at once 
called me on the 
Park telephone, 
saying the wardens 
were there, and 
ready to start 
work. I told him 
to make the men 
comfortable, and to 
be ready for an 
early start the fol- 

lowing morning. 
The next morn- 
ing was clear and 
cold. It had fro- 
zen hard during 
the night, so that 
there was a strong 
crust covering the 
five-foot blanket of 
snow on the 
ground. I arrived 
at the watchman’s 
camp about seven 
o’clock, and found 
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I secured some close-ups. 


the men eating breakfast. The war- 
dens were Farrell, from Indian Lake, 
Wilsey, from Lake George, and Win- 
slow, from Glens Falls. The last- 
named warden had been in the employ 
of the state as a game warden for 
over thirty years, and had wonderfully 
interesting experiences to relate in con- 
nection with his long service. I was 
very much interested to learn that 
some twenty years before, he had been 
one of the men who went “outside,” and 
helped load the original consignment 
of elk that were later liberated near 
Forked Lake. It was interesting to 
think that this man was still in the 
service of the state; and was now sent 
to help in the survey of the band of 
elk, which, undoubtedly, were descen- 
dants of the original herd he had helped 
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put into the country so long ago. 

Taking a light lunch, we started 
out into the “Grande Broule.” Our 
watchman had located elk tracks the 
day before on Big Brook, about three 
miles from camp, so we set out in this 
direction first. The snowshoeing was 
perfect, and we were able to make very 
good time. It was a wonderful morn- 
ing, with a cloudless blue sky overhead, 
and the bright sun making the frozen 
surface of the snow glisten like mil- 
lions of diamonds. The glare from the 
snow was very sharp, and we all had 
to put on our snow-goggles. 

We soon picked up the elk tracks, 
that the watchman had located the day 
before, and we found where it had 
wallowed through the deep snow the 
preceding day, in quest of food. When 


we struck this track we spread out 
and worked up over a hill in the burn- 
ing, in open order of march. I was 
on the extreme right of the line, when 
I heard one of the men call back that 
we had jumped the elk. Then started 
a wild run on snowshoes. Within a 
very short space of time the elk gave 
up, and turned at bay. Where we 
could glide along very swiftly on the 
crust, the elk broke through at every 
jump, and soon tired out. 


HEN we came up to him he was 
standing on a small knoll facing 
us, with his splendid head held high, 
and the hair erect on his withers. It 
was a magnificent sight, and a rare 
chance for a photographer. We were 
very fortunate in locating such a splen- 
did bull so quickly, and in such a per- 
fect setting for photographing. I made 
a number of close-up exposures, which 
turned out well. When we would ap- 
proach too close the elk would cur! his 
lip and make a peculiar sound by 
grinding his teeth together. He knew 
we had the advantage and he could 
not get away, still he refused to be 
teased into moving one foot. He held 
his ground and calmly looked us over. 
After making a number of exposures 
we moved on, leaving the elk standing 
defiantly in his original position. 
From here we divided, and combed 
the burning the rest of the day. About 
noon the snowshoeing got very heavy, 
as the warmth of the sun melted the 
crust. We found many places where, 
apparently, more elk had been feeding, 
but were unable to locate them. We 
did, however, find one dead calf elk 
and a cow standing nearby in a group 
of willows. The cow was in a very 
weakened condition and.could scarcely 
stand. She had a beaten “yard” about 
ten feet square, and circled around in 
this. On either side the snow banks 
were four feet high, and she was 
hedged in as though by a wire fence. 
She would not leave her dead calf, and 
although we later drew in hay «nd 
oats to her, she finally succumbed, as 
had her calf, to the rigors of a long 
and hard winter. 


i. following day we started out 
again to comb another section of 
the burned ground. We had found so 
many places where the elk had been 
feeding that we were sure there were 
more than the old bull wintering in the 
locality. This day we found four more 
elk, scattered by themselves in the open 
country. I found a yearling bull calf 
in a group of willows. He did not at- 
tempt to run, for whenever he stepped 
beyond the protection of the willows 
he immediately sank to his belly in the 
deep snow. It was impossible for him 
to move more than a few jumps at a 
time outside of his clump of willows. 
This elk was very pugnacious, and 
would come for me every time I moved 
too close. 

Late in the afternoon when the 
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snowshoeing had become very heavy, I 
drifted away from the other men and 
went to explore a clump of green tim- 
per that stood like an island in the 
middle of the burning. Along the edge 
of this patch of timber I found fresh 
elk tracks, and started following them. 
The tracks were very fresh, and before 
jong 1 jumped the elk. After a long, 
hard chase,.due to the bad snowshoe- 
ing, 1 finally came up with a large 
cow. She appeared to be in better con- 
dition than the other elk we had found. 
She apparently had been hanging in 
this locality for some time, as I found 
many beds, and all the soft maple trees 
around were scraped of bark as high 
as the elk could reach. 


O* this trip we were only able to 
locate ten elk, although we thor- 
oughly searched the entire burning. 
where they were known to stay. Of 
these ten, the cow with the dead calf 
later died, leaving only nine. It was 
apparent that all of the elk were in a 
serious condition from lack of food, 
due to the extraordinarily heavy winter 
and the great amount of snow. Starva- 
tion faced the small band of elk unless 
something could be done to furnish 
them with food. The Conservation 
Commission, unfortunately, had no 
funds that could be appropriated to 
buy hay, but Inspector Leland very 
kindly offered to have his men help in 
every other way possible. 

Two days later a large truckload of 
Alfalfa hay struggled through the 
deep snow along the State highway to 
a point where we could draw in the 
hay with toboggans. It was hard 
work, but we were able to reach most, 
of the elk, and they went for the hay 
without any coaxing. The big bull 
drifted up to where the hay had been 
unloaded, and he, with a cow and a 
calf, finished out the winter here. They 
were all very wild and never seemed 
to get used to seeing us, but they ate 
the hay and pulled through the balance 
of the winter. It is safe to say that 
if we had not fed them this small band 
of elk would have perished. 


O* E day about a week later I was 
snowshoeing through a section of 
burning, where a week before I had 
seen a bull elk. This elk, at that time, 
had been able to travel on the crust, 
and we could not get near enough to 
him to see what condition he was in. 
He had not come in to the feeding 
places we had established for the other 
elk, and I was anxious to locate him, 
if possible, and bring him some hay. 
Coming over a small knoll in the burn- 
ing, I unexpectedly stumbled on a large 
beaver pond, and there on the ice of 
the pond was a large bull elk. At first 
I thought he was asleep, as he was 
lying down. When I came closer I saw 
that he was so weak from starvation 
that he could not stand. He finally 
struggled to his feet and moved slowly 
away from me. He did not attempt to 
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He faced me defiantly. 






leave the ice, as the snow was not very the other trophies I have in my den. 


deep there, and he could walk without 
sinking. 

I left him at once and returned to 
the watchman’s camp, where we both 
loaded up with all the hay we could tie 
into a bundle, and snowshoed back to 
the elk. He went for the hay at once, 
and when we left him that night it was 
with a feeling of satisfaction that we 
had saved him from starving. 

This elk stayed on the beaver dam 
for four weeks, until the ice melted 
and he had to go ashore. During this 
time we brought in to him two bales of 
hay and a bag of oats, When spring 
came he was in fine shape, and as 
though to thank us for our trouble, he 
left one of his antlers on the beaver 
dam. I now have this antler in my 
office, and prize it as much as any of 





& has been proven that, barring ex- 
treme winters such as those of 1925 
and 1926—we really have few like these 
—elk will live and increase in the Adir- 
ondacks, if protected from hunters. 
Undoubtedly some elk have been shot 
by hunters, either intentionally or 
otherwise. I have heard of one or two 
cases where they were shot for meat 
and their teeth. Let us hope that, as the 
public grows more educated in game 
conservation, they will get as much 
pleasure out of seeing wild elk in the 
Adirondacks as they would have in 
trying to shoot one. Personally, I hope 
this little band of elk will live and in- 
crease, so that their offsprings will 
often be seen in the far back wild 
country. 
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Black Bass 
Fishing 

on 

Cape Cod 


HOSE unacquaint- 
a ed with Cape Cod 

will be interested 
to learn that there are 
upwards of sixty lakes 
and ponds on this his- 
toric strip of sand. 

Mashpee Lake, in the 
reservation of the 
Mashpee Indians and 
Long Pond (or Plea- 
sant Lake), between 
Harwich and Orleans 
are the two largest 
lakes on the Cape. 

Even to this day 
these lakes afford ex- 
cellent bass fishing, 
while many of the 
smaller ponds are 
pretty well fished out. 

Mashpee was a 
favorite fishing ground 
of Grover Cleveland, 
former President of 
the United States, who, 
with his fishing buddy, 
Joseph Jefferson, often 
switched from the salt 
water fishing in Buz- 
zard’s Bay for a try at the gamy black 
bass of Mashpee Lake. 

This article, however, hasn’t to do 
with Mashpee, or Long Pond, but with 
Cow Pond, an inaccessible jewel of a 
lake, which, being practically unknown 
to summer visitors, furnishes today as 
good bass fishing as it did before the 
advent of automobiles twenty years 
ago. 

I first learned of Cow Pond during 
the summer of 1914, through a salt 
water skipper, who had been chartered 
to take our party out deep sea fishing. 
It was blowing great-guns out of the 
sou’west that particular morning and 
an ocean trip was impossible. i 

As we stood at Salt Water Pond: 
Harwichport, watching the “White 
Horses” racing over the outside bar, 
“Old Ben,” our Captain, voiced his own 
disappointment over the prospect. “ 

“Cape Wind, they oughter call it,” 
said he, disgustedly, “they’s a dang 
sight more wind’n cod fish around this 
old sand pile.” 

“Been blowing for a week,” I com- 
plained, “my friend here came out from 
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New York on a promise of some good 
fishing; he has to return tomorrow.” 

“Old Ben,” who had been watching 
some snappers chasing a school of min- 
nows along shore added: 

“Now, if we had a dip net and could 
collect about fifty of those mummy- 
chubs I could show you some real fish- 
ing.” 

I HAD a dip net in the car and it 

wasn’t much of a trick to catch a 
bucket-full of the minnows and what 
was to have been a trip out to sea, 
turned into an expedition to Cow Pond 
and what a day’s sport it proved to be! 
Captain Ben had first to go to his 
shanty and get his “fresh water rig- 
gin’,” then we went up to camp and 
substituted our heavy salt water rods 
for light tackle and were all set. 

On the way across, Cap’n Ben ex- 
acted a promise that we tell no one of 
the location of Cow Pond. 


“Old Cow furnishes us natives with . 


Cape Cod salmon,” he explained, “an’ 
we don’t want her fished out—whoa! 
here’s where we come +o anchor.” 


By 
CHARLES 
G. 


BLANDFORD 


We left the car by 
the highway and start- 
ed through the scrub, 
first over a well-defined 
pathway, that we found 
led to an abandoned 
cranberry bog. We 
skirted this bog and 
then followed our guide 
for a mile around 
scrub-covered dunes, 
through thickets of 
laurel and mazes of 
bush, till the route be- 
came so circuitous that 
I suspected that the 
old fellow was trying 
to have us lose our ori- 
entation, and he suc- 
ceeded. It was wild 
and silent and several 
times we halted long 
enough to examine deer 
tracks tnat Ben indi- 
cated. At length we 
came to a jumping-off 
place, a sandy bluff 
with precipitous banks 
and below us lay Cow 
Pond, like an azure 
jewel, cupped in a sandy bowl. The 
pond, likely a half mile long, reflected 
the sky tints in a remarkable manner. 
The water was crystal clear and 
seemed translucent and what caused 
the opalescent illusion would be hard 
to explain. It may have been the re 
flection of the sun’s rays from the high 
sand banks that surrounded the pond 
to the west, south and north. At any 
rate, of the thousands of bodies of 
water I have seen, never have I seen 
such a beautiful reflection as that 
afforded by the surface of Cow ond. 


Gt for a few patches of spindly 
lilies, growing along shore, the pond 
was totally devoid of subaqueous vege 
tation. The shore was shallow, deep- 
ening gradually for a distance of about 
thirty feet, then came an abrupt drop 
of forty to fifty feet, what maintained 
this precipituous sandy bank, would be 
difficult to explain. 

“This lake doesn’t look fishy,” I said, 
“It’s too clean. Whatever food cot'd 
exist here to sustain fish life?” 

“They’s a few frogs,” replied Ben, 
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“pyt go down thutty to forty feet an’ 
the bottom is alive with pout, that’s 
what the bass feed upon, young pout.” 

Now, as everyone knows, pout are 
cat-fish, or bull-heads; fish that love a 
muddy bottom; it seemed strange that 
this sort of fish could thrive in a body 
of water where there was no mud. 


« A ND on what do the pout feed?” 
I inquired. 

“Dunno,” replied Ben, “never thought 
of that, mebbe on the young bass or 
the smelt, she’s full o’ smelt. These 
cat’ll grab a mummy like a_ bass. 
There was one thing certain, if there 
were smelt in the pond; they had been 
put there by the State Fish Hatcheries, 
so Cow Pond was not the secret body 
of water “Old Ben” would have us 
believe. 

“Tf it’s bass you want, you two take 
the boat and cast that shore across the 
lake, I’m going ter fish here off shore 
fer pout, Cape Cod salmon is good 
enough fer me.” 

“Boat?” I said, glancing along the 
bleak shores of the pond and wondering 
if the old fellow was joking, for I 
couldn’t imagine a row boat in this in- 
accessible spot. 

“Right behind that pint there.” 

Still believing that he was fooling 
with us, Henry and I walked to the 
indicated spot and sure enough, there 
lay an old skiff partly submerged. It 
was a leaky old contraption and in it 
lay a pair of weather-beaten oars. Ben 
came down to the shore and helped 
us overturn the water-logged skiff; he 
didn’t know how the boat got into 
Cow Pond, but claimed it was his prop- 
etry. While we were getting our duffle 
aboard the Captain rigged up with a 
big minnow and half ounce sinker and 
cast out. From the amount of line he 
let go, the water appeared to be at 





least fifty feet deep at that spot. He 
wasn’t down a minute before something 
had his bait and his rod prescribed a 
parabola. “Don’t look fishy here, hey?” 
cried Cap’n Ben, excitedly, endeavoring 
with his inadequate reel to horse in the 
sizable fish that was protesting at the 
end of his line. 

Finally he got it to the surface and 
a pound cat-fish came rolling in, gasp- 
ing, but game to the last. He had an- 
other before we were set to start away 
from shore. 

“T don’t believe there are any bass 
in this lake,” said my companion, cast- 
ing envious glancés shoreward, watch- 
ing the old man battling with another 
pout, “what do you say to our catching 
some of these cats—‘a bird in the hand’ 
you know?” 


Bs PRaben try awhile for bass,” I sug- 
gested, “Old Ben’s word has al- 
‘ways been good te date.” 

I had the oars, and rowing in that 
leaky skiff, with 20d nails for oar- 
locks was not the easiest thing in the 
world. We found that every time one 
of us leaned to port the water gushed 
in by the bucket-full, through a 
weather-crack that someone had ineffec- 
tually tried to close by nailing a board 
over it. We were soon awash and 
Henry, sitting in the stern was getting 
the worst of it. Finally, an old tin 
can floated from under the stern seat 
and that saved the day. 

I rowed along the shore, looking for 
bass cover. The sparce growth of wa- 
ter weeds would not have afforded 
cover for a minnow, let alone a wily 
bass. Ben was watching us and as I 
rested on the oars, examining the pe- 
culiar shore formation; he called: “Let 
your mummy down near bottom an’ 
keep movin’ so the pout won’t grab it.” 

Henry was the first to act on this 
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A typical Cape Cod bass pond. 





suggestion and was at once rewarded 
by a heavy strike: “I’ve got an old 
sockdolliger,” he yelled, as his light 
rod bent double in the attempt to lift 
the fish. 

“Watch when he comes up,” I 
warned, “Ben says that they are all 
small-mouths in here.” But that fish 
showed no inclination to come to the 
surface; he just kept boring for bot- 
tom. After a good battle Henry 
brought him to net, a pound and a half 
pout. 

“Damn!” exploded Henry, holding 
the struggling fish at arms length, “I 
never did learn how to grab one with- 
out being stung.” 

Luckily, my education in this re- 
spect, had not been neglected and I 
soon had the old cat free and he be- 
came quiet as soon as he reposed in 
the bottom of our floating aquarium. 
My line was out and the rod rested on 
the seat alongside of me. Suddenly 
there came a vicious yank at the busi- 
ness end of the line, z-z-z went the click 
of the reel. The oars must be dragged 
in before I could catch up the rod. 

“That’s uo pout!” yelled Henry, “see 
him go!” 

As I lifted the rod, a monster bass 
shot out of the water fifty feet from 
the boat. I never had a chance to feel 
his weight, the minnow flew in the air 
and the hook was free of fish and 
bait. 


HEREAFTER, we took turns at 

fishing and rowing and what bat- 
tlers. those Cow Pond bass proved to 
be! Henry caught four good ones and 
I three before we quit. Of course a 
number of big pout hung themselves 
during the afternoon, in spite of our 
efforts to keep them off. Our largest 
bass weighed four pounds and ten 

(Continued on page 565) 
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In which the 
“Young Idea’? 
Bags His First Stag 


seamarsh before us, an immense 

solitary tract, lonely and beauti- 
ful. In the mild sunshine of the South- 
ern winter it glinted softly. Over the 
massive wall of yellow pines to the 
eastward the sun had risen, and now 
was dispersing the mists that all night 
long had hung over the huge wasteland. 
Here and there in the marsh were scrub 
cedars, patches of myrtle, copses of 
bull rushes, sunny beds of golden 
broomgrass. Through the marsh ran 
many a telltale path, deep-trodden by 
generations of wild dwellers. Where 
the marsh gave way to certain sandy 
spaces, there were tracks innumerable. 
There the wildcat had set his crafty 
print; there the wild gobbler had in- 
dicated with exactness the size of his 
shoe; there the wary raccoon had paced 
thoughtfully, leaving tracks like the im- 
presses of tiny human hands; and there 
the deer had roamed: fawn tracks 
there were, tracks of timid mincing 
does, tracks of sprightly young stags, 
and those blunted, deep-sinking, often 
slovenly tracks of the master-bucks. 

My little boy and I were examining 
these tracks, and were trying to de- 
cide how old each one was; and, in the 
case of the bucks, how good was the 
crown that each one carried. He was 
out for his first deer-hunt; and here 
we were at the beginning of a per- 
fect day, in the very heart of the deer- 
country on Bull’s Island, which is prob- 
ably as romantic a spot as is left any- 
where in America. And in some ways 
it is a good deal wilder and more-primi- 
tive than many of the exotic isles of 
the South Seas. 

While this barrier island is rich in 
wild life, to secure it is no easy mat- 
ter. The cover is semi-tropical in its 
denseness; moreover, most of it is ever- 
green, so that the coming of winter is 
small help to the hunter. The jungles. 
of such a sea-island resemble the jun- 
gles of Guatemala or of the Congo. 
Nor, for all its abundance and for all 
its cover is the wild life tame. It has 
always seemed to me that a wild thing 
is often just a little more timid in 
heavy cover than he is in thin cover; 
for in the former he cannot tell how 
close his enemy is upon him, whereas 
in the latter he can definitely mark out 
with his eye a zone of safety. The 
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By 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Blacktailed deer in velvet. 


and the 


BUCK 


Compare the 


antler formation with that of the white- 


deer and the turkeys on Bull’s Island 
have the same wildness common to all 
members of their races. 

And here we were to stalk a stag,— 
we two. A manful business it is, espe- 
cially when, as in this case, the country 
is so wild and so lonely and so appar- 
ently inviolate. We, and the caretaker, 
Richard, were the only human beings 
on the island. I was very fond of Rich- 
ard, and I rather hoped he would finish 
his work in time to join us on the sea- 
marsh. 

To kill a deer in a place like this 
requires careful figuring. In cover so 
abundant and so thick, the mere chance 
to shoot is always slight, and the 
chance of connecting with the game, 
even slighter. Conditions for good 
stalking always include fairly open 
country. Here it might be a case of 
snap-shooting; and I have never known 
a good hunter who did not hate to have 
to do snap-shooting. In such work, the 
worst shot may succeed, and the best 
shot fail. However, a hunter, being a 
mortal man, has to take the chances 
and the odds of this life as they come. 
And if he, under adverse circum- 
stances, can lay a scheme to outwit his 
game, he has done well. 


055 scheme was partly determined 
by the height of my boy. Twelve 
years old, he was rather under the 


normal height for that age. Most of 
the cover was from five to eight feet 
high. But there were certain ridges 
running down through the marsh that 


tailed deer shown on the opposite page. 


were fairly open; and their elevation 
gave a hunter on them a far better 
chance than if he were in the marsh 
itself. But the ridges were lined by 
sweet myrtles, which make about as 
dense a screen as can be imagined. If 
anything crossed the ridge, the chance 
at it would be the chance of a second, 
—from the time when the deer left one 
green wall of myrtle until it entered 
the other. Still, though slight, the 
chance would be there; but it was not 
such a chance as even a hardened 
hunter would call a bargain. 

It seemed best to put the boy on this 
ridge,—straight, sandy, with a few 
live-oaks growing on it, and walled by 
the myrtles mentioned, while I ranged 
the marshy thickets to leeward, feeling 
ahead of my little watchman there. I 
explained the business to him, and he 
seemed to comprehend; but one is 
obliged to have misgivings when the 
cover is tall, the young huntsman very 
young, and the deer—as he always is 
—crafty, elusive, and, even when fairly 
discerned, so startling as to be discon- 
certing even to veteran nerves. But 
such was the plan. 


“as going in here to the left,” I 
explained, “to ramble out these 
beds of broomgrass and these hum- 
mocks of red cedar. You keep straight 
on down the ridge, walking slowly. 
Try to keep me located, and then keep 
just about opposite to where I am. If 
anything gets up, I’ll try to let you 
know. Don’t get excited. Remember, 
you are the one who has the gun. If 
enyone should get excited, it’s the 
deer.” 

Almost as soon as I entered the sea- 
marsh, from a dense clump of bull- 
rushes out rocked three does. They 
headed toward the distant sand-dunes. 
So little noise they made that I verily 
believe that I should never have de- 
tected them had I not seen them. There 
was a wind in the sedges making an 
incessant sibilant music; and_ these 
deer stole away so softly that what 
little sound they made seemed one with 
the song of the seawind in the reeds. 
Suddenly behind me I heard something. 
I turned swiftly, thinking that a buck 
that had been lying with the does was 
about to make his getaway by the back 
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dor. But. it was only 
Richard. With a catlike 
tread he came forward,—a 
yeritable part of the mys- 
terious seamarsh,—at 
home, confident. Tall and 
black and rangy he stood; 
by no means a poor physi- 
cal figure. Richard is really 
a good hunter; the ways of 
wild things are to him as 
an open book. And even. if 
he does make it easy for 
me to believe in Evolution, 
I am fond of him. 

“Where is the big hunter- 
man?” he asked with a 
smile. 

I explained my plan of 
campaign while he listened 
with respectful deference. 
All the time I felt a sense 
of my inferiority to this 
humble black man; for he 
knew this country and these 
deer far better than I did. 
offered no criticism. 

“] will walk this out,” he finally said; 
“and if you will go into the marsh the 
other side of the ridge, you might get 
a shot too. If the old gunnerman on 
the ridge should happen to miss a buck, 
he will come to you.” 


Yet he 


tae plan seemed good; therefore I 
left Richard to do the driving 
while I recrossed the ridge, pausing for 
a moment to explain the new scheme to 
the boy, whom I found manfully hold- 
ing the sandy white passages between 
the myrtles. It was not as if he had 
not seen deer before, because, almost 
as soon as he could walk I had had 
him on deer-stands with me; and he 
had acquired, through the sharpness 
and strength of those early impres- 
sions, some pretty definite ideas con- 
cerning this wildest and most interest- 
ing of our big game animals. He was 
not like the bride whose husband 
wanted to have her learn about the 
woods and the dwellers 

therein. On their honey- 

moon, spent in the wilds, 
he was telling her about 
deer, and happened to re- 
mark that at that time, in 
August, the fawns had 
dropped their spots. 

“Lovely!” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, Jim, wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we could go 
out into the woods together 
and find some of the spots 
that the cute little things 
had dropped!” 

Across the ridge in the 
wild thicket Richard was 
making some noises, the 
like of which I never ex- 
pected to hear in this 
world. A negro can whoop, 
and a hound can bawl on 
the trail, venting soulfully 
his marvelous music. Here 
Was a combination; and the 


Whitetailed deer. Notice the forward sweep of the antlers. 


result was as if an entire pack of an 
entirely new breed of hounds had sud- 
denly “yelled on the view” in that wild 
and lonely place. No self-respecting 
stag could long keep his bed with such 
alarming music radioed from Richard’s 
vast and tireless throat. Indeed, hard- 
ly had he begun when things com- 
menced happening. One of Richard’s 
long-drawn yowls turned to a yelp, 
then to a sharp whoop to us. I heard 
the myrtles behind us crash just as I 
left the ridge. Then, a moment later, 
a hundred yards down the ridge, 
behind us, two bucks flashed across 
the opening, and were gone. They 
were farther from the boy than from 
me; and neither of us shot. But 
through an opening in the myrtles we 
could watch the two great creatures 
leaping through the sea-marsh,—now 
wholly in sight, now swallowed by the 
brown waste of sedge. One of them 
had a splendid crown of antlers,—and 
even at that distance I marked that 
they were both freakish and regular: 


The Alaskan or Sithes deer. 


freakish because they did 
not “basket” forward in 
standard fashion, but 
rather stood almost straight 
up; and regular because 
such horn-architecture is 
characteristic of nearly all 
the bucks from this inter- 
esting island. Those who 
do not believe in the power 
of heredity and in the 
transfer of salient charac- 
teristics would be discon- 
certed by the really extra- 
ordinary similitude of all 
these antlers. Indeed, so 
decided is it, that one day, 
far off on the mainland, in 
looking at a collection of 
antlers, I pointed to one 
pair and said, “They are 
from a Bull’s Island deer.” 
The owner assured me that 
they were. 

We watched the two bucks 
until they had cleared the marsh and 
had vanished into the pine forest to 
the north. The hunter is privileged to 
see many a memorable sight: a regal 
grouse hurtling himself magically over 
the tops of golden autumn trees; a 
flock of mallards drawing from afar, 
the sunrise tinting their plumage, 
straight into the decoys; a wild gob- 
bler, tall and stately, standing erect as 
he listens almost to the sound made by 
the beating of the sportsman’s heart; 
and the lordly spectacle of stag in full 
flight. I never get quite used to this 
last sight. It thrilled me as a boy 
more than any other scene of the wild- 
woods; and surely, if Methuselah was 
a hunter (I think he must have been, 
his life was so prolonged), a buck 
crowding the canvas must have sent 
the thrills up his thousand-year-old 
spine. 


| PASSED through the myrtles on the 
north side of the ridge and forth- 
with entered the bullrushes. It was 
hard going in there, with 
no Pharoah’s daughter to 
pull me out either. But I 
kept at it, though with a 
feeling that there are some 
places through which a 
hunter is not intended to 
go. Every now and then, 
ahead of me on the ridge, 
I could catch a glimpse of 
my little sportsman, trudg- 
ing forward, his gun ready. 
I was in much more inti- 
mate touch with Richard, 
whose bawling would make 
the wildest bull of Bashan 
hang a  much-diminished 
head. He whooped with a 
certain primitive savagery 
that must have gone 
straight to the place where 
a deer keeps his fears. 
Far ahead now I could 
see the end of the ridge, 
(Continued on page 554) 
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The Cinnamon. 


days spent afield with the diminu- 
tive green-winged teal, the jack- 
snipe of the duck family. 

Commonest of all western inland 
ducks with the possible exception of 
the pin-tail—certainly most plentiful 
of the three species of teal found on 
the Pacific Coast, Anas carolinensis is 
found on all duck grounds west of the 
Rockies. 

The green-wing teal is a very early 
migrant. It arrives in Washington 
and Oregon as early as September 1st 
and its presence in California is often 
noted before September 15th. How- 
ever, it is present in greatest numbers 
after the first heavy frosts in Novem- 
ber, when hordes of the sprightly little 
fowl sweep down from the chilly north 
and every pond and slough is favored 
by the presence of whisps and flocks 
of welcome visitors. 

A vast proportion of green-wing teal 
are bred in northern Canada and in 
Alaska. Those following the sharply 
defined western line of flight doubtless 
hail from regions west of the great 
Continental Divide. A relatively small 
number breed south of the Canadian 
line. From six to twelve eggs, light 
olive or olive-buff in color, are laid in 
a rude nest constructed of feathers, 
grass and weeds. This, as a rule, is 
secreted in low weeds or rushes adja- 
cent to a small body of water. 

While full fledged females possess 
the usual sober coloration bestowed by 
Nature on game birds of their sex, 
green-wing drakes are beautifully and 
conspicuously marked. Head and neck 
are reddish-chestnut. A broad green 
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band of metallic green, margined below 
with a narrow line of buff, extends 
from the eye to the back of neck, 
where the bands meet and terminate in 
a crest. Chin and bill are jet black. 
Lower neck and breast are a ruddy 
cream dotted with black. Belly and 
sides and under wing coverts are a rich 
buff. Upper part of sides and back are 
marked with intricate lines of black on 
a white ground. On the side of breast, 
just forward of wing, is a wide bar of 
white. Wing speculum is metallic green, 
with a bar of black below and white 
margins at either side. Length about 
15 inches; weight, 11 to 14 ounces. 

The call of the male is a short, 
melodious whistle ‘“whe-ah—whe-ah”; 
that of the female a frequent, high- 
pitched “quack.” 


CPeraans the green-wing teal 
is not a frequenter of large bodies 
of water. It prefers small ponds, 
ditches, and potholes, much after the 
manner of the mallard, and may often 
be jumped from the most unusual 
places. While perfectly at home in 
brackish waters, and not averse to an 
occasional sojourn in saline areas, its 
preference is for fresh waters and 
there it is found at its best. Never a 
gross feeder, its careful selection of 
food renders its flesh a choice morsel 
for the epicure. What is more, it is 
seldom found out of condition and week 
in and week out is perhaps the most 
palatable of wildfowl. 


Green-winged teal are decidedly gre- - 


garious and often congregate in im- 
mense flocks. This is particularly true 
during migrations or when performing 








The Green-wing. 


the startling evolutions for which this 
species is noted. Their speed, at all 
times, is truly wonderful and their 
quick turns and dodging propensities 
make them a difficult mark for the 
average gunner. In fact, I have seen 
many shooters stop shooting in chagrin 
after a string of ignominious misses 
and confine their efforts to larger, 
slower wildfowl. In order to turn ina 
high score on green-wings, a shooter 
must back experience with perfect co- 
ordination of eye, mind, and trigger 
finger. Otherwise there will be misses 
a-plenty. 

When green-wing teal rise, they do 
so with a joyous leap—with a spring 
like that of a bow—as if thrown from 
a catapult. They break into precipi- 
tate flight in a twinkling and vault 
high aloft with twists quite snipe-like. 
Once in flight, regardless of conditions, 
they are in a tremendous hurry and 
super-charged with energy. And 
whether they are shot—or shot at—as 
they vault aloft from some hiding 
place; as they whirl past high over- 
head in solid masses; or cleave the air 
like thunderbolts in haste to drop into 
some little pond at sundown, they are 
a sporting proposition of the first 
water. Few species of wildfow] exceed 
a speed of eighty miles an hour at 
any time. The little green-wing does 
so habitually. Let them sweep toward 
your station on some pond late of an 
afternoon and what do you note? Per- 
haps when two hundred yards distant 
tiny blurred forms apear over the 
golden hued western horizon. Then, 
almost before you can grasp your gun 
and whirl around to face them, they 
rush at you, head on, with a hiss of 
wings as if intent on knocking your 
hat off. A movement on your part and 
they flare upwards, sidewise, scattering 
as swiftly and erratically as if blown 
asunder by a bomb. 


+ awe you know the game, the 
chances are that your hasty, ill- 
directed shots have bored holes in the 
atmosphere five or ten feet above, be- 
hind or elsewere away from those small 
hurtling bodies. Or a whisp of teal 
may steal in unperceived. Perhaps 
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they will land on the pond’s surface 
with a “swish,” or a jerky “plop.” Or 
it may be that just as black feet are 
shoved forward to serve as brakes in 
the water, they note a suspicious move- 
ment on your part. Instantly they bolt 
aloft in swift, effortless flight and are 
away like darting humming birds—so 
swiftly that unless you think quickly, 
they are out of range before you can 
pull a trigger. 

The sportsman accustomed to teal 
shooting, and a deadly shot on direct 
incomers, finds it advisable to stop his 
first bird well out, a good thirty yards 
distant. Then as the balance of the 
flock sweep forward and flare sharply 
upward, he will hold well ahead cf the 
beak of a vaulting bird, with a fair 
chance of bringing it down and scuring 
a double. The inexperienced shooter, 
however, is inclined to wait too long. 
Then, when he rises, the teal scatter 
widely right overhead. 
and swinging wildly, he is almost cer- 
tain to score misses. 


HOULD the flock, a whisp, or a 

single teal offer a quartering shot, 
the experienced gunner holds well 
ahead of his mark and keeps the gun 
moving as the trigger is pressed. In 
every instance he picks a particular 
bird and this regardless of how close 
the ranks. 

In the Pacific Northwest the deltas 
o? the Fraser and 
Skagit rivers are 
favorite resorts 
of the green- 
wing. In Oregon, 
as elsewhere on 
the west coast, 
they are found 
wherever open 
grounds and 
water offer satis- 
factory condi- 
tions: However, 
it is in southeast- 
ern Oregon, 
among the great 
chain of shallow 
lakes found in 
that region, they 
are most abun- 
dant. In Cali- 
fornia they range 
far and wide, but concentrate in great- 
est numbers in the vast inland valleys, 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, and in 
the vast delta region formed at the 
confluence of the rivers similarly named. 

Many haleyon days and enjoyable 
sporting sessions are recalled in con- 
nection with the classical green-wing— 
breathless days in autumn; likewise, 
days when howling southeasters beat 
the inland passages into foam and all 
wildfowl scurried inland for shelter. 
Days, when a haze hung in the quiet 
alr; when the sun shone warmly from 
a cloudless sky and the little ducks 
seemed loath to vault from retreats 
among the watercress and rushes of 
green bogs and pastures. And those 


Off balance,. 


deathless days in winter on the sun- 
kissed plains of California! One such 
comes to mind as I turn over memory’s 
pages. 

Three gunners, all ardent sportsmen, 
were in our party. We drove from 
Vacaville to ducking grounds on Lind- 
say Slough in the delta region and 
there we established our camp one 
afternoon in late November. Over- 
head a cloudless blue vault and the sun 
shining warmly. Eastward, the ma- 
jestic cloud and snow capped Sierra 
Nevadas, their high battlements hoary 
with a recent heavy fall of snow. 
Southward and westward, enveloped 
by a haze of royal purple and Maxfield 
Parrish blue, spurs of the Coast Range 
rose sharply from the plain. Before 
our eyes, in the great delta basin, ex- 
tended endless miles of islands and tule 
lands fringed with dark lines of wil- 
lows and cottonwoods along the water 
courses. 

The sun declined toward the crest of 
the western hills as we shouldered our 
guns and started for our evening 
stands. A faint breeze now stirred in 
the air—a breeze born among the dis- 
tant Sierras and-fraught with the chill 
of ice and snow-capped peaks. Perhaps 
a mile distant, down along the slough, 
we noted an animated mass rise like a 
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cloud from behind the timber, rising 
and falling as it swept forward along 
the water course. Soon another and 
another mass were in evidence. At a 
distance these had the semblance of 
great flocks of blackbirds. But now 
another flock rose from behind the tim- 
ber not 200 yards from where we stood 
and it was plainly evident these were 
green-winged teal. 


LYING at tremendous speed, dip- 

ping, rising; flaring this way and 
that, the aerial squadron performed 
evolutions that struck us with wonder. 
How it was possible for a thousand or 
more birds to crowd so closely together 
without interferences and accidents 










was beyond comprehension. Suddenly, 
as if at a signal, there was a swerve 
in perfect unison and a thousand white 
bellies flashed in the sun. Just as 
suddenly another swerve gave the mass 
a semblance of a dark, swift-rolling 
thunder cloud. Back and forth, up and 
down, this and many other masses 
wheeled and soared in flashing flight. 
As flocks rushed by, the hiss of thou- 
sands of wings sounded like escaping 
steam. 


FL a half hour of lightning-like 
maneuvering which seemed pur- 
poseless and engaged in solely from 
exuberance and desire to exercise, the 
evolutions ceased and the masses broke 
up. In the meantime we had taken 
stands on the flyway. Soon a steady 
purposeful flight to ponds and smaller 
sloughs commenced. A bit later, as 
the sun sank behind the western moun- 
tain barrier, the sport became fast and 
furious. Often we splashed water on 


our gun barrels in order to cool them. 
Again and again, as the birds massed 
in passing, we timed our shots and 
brought down several at a single dis- 
charge. 


That certainly was the hot- 
test corner I ever 
experienced in teal 
shooting. Long 
after the last 
shell was expend- 
ed, flocks of teal 
still hurtled by 
x and our two re- 
ur trievers were 
kept busy bring- 
ing in the fruits 
of our bombard- 
ment. Other spe- 
cies, too, fell 


ae 
{ before our guns, 
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but were outnum- 
bered ten to one 
by the little 
green-wings. 


Blue-Winged Teal 


The blue-winged teal is by no means 
a common visitor on the Pacific Coast. 
Although it breeds to a limited exterit 
in Alaska and in the lakes region of 
eastern British Columbia, its summer 
habitat lies east of the Rockies and 
but a small proportion reach territory 
to the westward. It has been stated 
that this species is rarely recorded 
from territory north of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 


When found on the Pacific Coast the 
blue-winged teal are noted most fre- 
quently in the company of green-winged 
teal, or in small flocks or family groups 
—never in large flocks comprised of 
their own species. Their presence in 
the west is irregular. During some 
seasons they appear in fair numbers, 
but do not tarry long in one locality. 
Other seasons are marked by an almost, 
total absence of this species. When 
they do appear, their arrival is sure 
to be early. 
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The markings and coloration 
of Anas discors are distinctive. 
The adult male has the top of 
head and the chin black; a cres- 
cent shaped band of white, sur- 
rounded by black extends from a 
point before the eye to the chin; 
the balance of head is lead color; 
back and upper parts are mainly 
dark brown; forward wing cov- 
erts are sky-blue; speculum is 
green, with a wide bar of white 
separating blue wing coverts 
from the speculum; lower parts 
and breast are light chestnut, 
dotted with black; under tail 
coverts and bill are black. The 
female also possesses the distinc- 
tive blue coloration of forward 
wing coverts. Otherwise, its 
appearance is quite similar to 
that of the female green-wing 
teal. 


HILE on frequent shooting 

trips to the extensive duck 
grounds of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley years ago, I always made it 
a point to search the flocks of 
green-wings for a possible pres- 
ence of blue-winged teal. Quite 


often my search was rewarded 

by the sight of the distinctively colored 
blue-wing drakes, but the very few 
hens I succeeded in bagging on western 
grounds were either killed by accident 
or from flocks composed entirely of 


blue-winged teal. 

I recall but one instance when blue- 
winged teal were sufficiently numerous 
on California grounds to assume im- 
portance as a separate flight. This 
was on grounds near Los Banos, in th2 
San Joaquin Valley. The season was 
late October and an unusually heavy 
rain, for that semi-arid section, was in 
progress. Ducks were in flight every- 
where it seemed and every pond on 
the sage brush plain became a refuge 
for ducks. Taking a station behind 
tall sage which served perfectly as a 
blind, the first arrivals proved to be a 
small flock of blue-wings. Evidently 
the heavy downpour cut down their 
speed-burning tendences and at first 
glance, before markings were distin- 
guishable, I took them for shovellers, 
so slowly did they fly. I succeeded in 
dropping a pair. Not many minutes 
later a second small fiock yielded three 
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The Blue-winged Teal. 


more. Within the next hour, in connec- 
tion with green-wing and cinnamon 
teal, I noted several small bunches of 
blue-wings and managed to. secure 
three more during the flight. 


N one occasion when shooting on 

the great flats of the Skagit delta 
in Washington, I noted several flocks 
of blue-wing teal beating their way 
against the heavy gale then blowing. 
In most instances, however, when blue- 
wings are noted in the west, numbers 
are scanty and they are found mixed 
in with their cousins, the green-wing 
teal. 

While I have been assured that the 
blue-wing is superior to the green-wing 
as a sporting and table fowl, I have 
failed to note this superiority myself. 
In such connections there appears to 
be very little difference between these 
species of teal when frequenting 
grounds of a similar character. 


Cinnamon Teal 


This beautiful bird is as distinctively 
a western species as the blue-wing is 


a mid-continent species. While 
it breeds as far east as western 
Kansas and as far north as 
southern British Columbia, it js 
in reality a southern species with 
a range extending. as far south 
as Peru and the Falkland Islands, 
In California it formerly was an 
abundant variety in spring, sum- 
mer and fall, and bred extensively 
in many sections of the state. 
The coloration of the male is 
quite peculiar, mainly a chestnut 
or cinnamon color all over, with 
forward wing coverts blue, spec- 
ulum green and with other wing 
markings quite the same as those 
of the blue-wing teal. In fact, 
this species is often referred to 
as a blue-wing teal and the 
females of the species, Querque- 
dula cyanoptera, are hard to dis- 
tinguish from the true blue-wing, 


N California in particular the 

cinnamon teal nests in May 

and early June and quite gener- 

ally in the vicinity of an area of 

fresh water. Tule or grass lands 

are favored and a _ depression 

lined with grass and down serves 

as a nest. From nine to twelve 

eggs are laid. As with young quail, 

the agility of newly-hatched cinnamon 

teal is remarkable, and within a few 

days they not only show great activity 

on land, but take to water with great- 

est abandon. If disturbed, the little 

fellows will dive and swim long dis- 

tances under water to places where 

they can secrete themselves among 
rushes or under moss. ' 

The cinnamon teal lacks something 
of the alertness of the green-wing. At 
times it is found in flocks, but never in 
such hordes as often distinguishes the 
former. Most frequently it is seen 
either in small flocks, in pairs, or 
singly. Occasionally it associates with 
the green-wing. 

So far as my own experience goes, 
the point of greatest abundance on the 
Pacific Coast was the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. There, under favorable conditions, 
it was often’no trick to make a consid- 
erable bag of cinnamon teal. The 
scene of many of my hunts was a great 
cattle ranch on the Merced Plains. 
Vast areas of irrigated and lowlands, 

(Continued on page 553) 
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An Autumn 
Day in the 
Nebraska 
Hardwoods 


We decided to 
call it a day. 


SQUIRREL HUNTING DAYS 


HEN it’s too warm and too 

\X/ clear for ducks, when it’s too 

early to go rabbit or goose 
hunting, and when it’s too doggone nice 
a day to let it all go to waste, why, 
then go squirrel hunting. For squir- 
rel hunting in the Middle West, when 
the trees are bare of leaves, is the 
meat of the western hunter’s sand- 
wich, the filling that comes in between 
a good layer of early duck shooting 
and a top layer of winter shooting, be 
it rabbits, geese, or big game. 

There is mighty good squirrel hunt- 
ing as far west as Iowa and Nebraska, 
where there is found ideal hardwood 
timber with nut-bearing trees that the 
squirrels like to inhabit. 

But this story is about a hunt made 
along the muddy Missouri River, in 
Otoe county, Nebraska. Dave, Harry 
and I comprised the party. We had 
chosen a warm, clear day—one that we 
knew would induce all the squirrels 
in the vicinity to forsake their nests 
and spend their time running on the 
ground in playful mood, or bask lazily 
in the sunshine on the topmost branches 
of the tallest trees. 

An early morning ride of five miles, 
and Dave stopped the car beside a 
creek fringed with walnut and elm. 
While the frost was still on the pump- 
kin we loaded guns, a .410, a 20-gauge, 
and a .22 rifle, and skirted the creek, 
peering eagerly at the network of 
branches. overhead, and also along the 
ground in front of us, for in the morn- 
ing hours one is as likely to find the 
shadowtails there as in the treetops. 

Dave shot through fall nests with 
the rifle, but got nothing for his trouble. 

“They’re as scarce as pikers on 
Poppy Day,” said impatient Dave. 

“Don’t know. You never can tell. 
Hey—there goes one,” and Harry was 
galloping his way to the spot where 
he had seen a squirrel scamper over 
the fallen leaves and up a dead elm. 

“He’s up there somewhere,” said 
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Harry, pointing to the naked branches. 

“I- see a hole up there, too. That 
settles it,” I rémarked. 

When squirrel hunting, a hole is 
a depressing situation. In golf there 
is one chance in a thousand of a ball 
disappearing into a hole a ‘hundred 
yards away. But take a squirrel, turn 


‘him loose in a square mile of timber 


with a hole hid away somewhere, start 
the squirrel running, and there’s less 
than one chance in a thousand that 
he will ever miss that hole! And that 
hole is never as shallow as a hole on a 
golf course. 

“What goes up and in, must come 


“There goes one!” 


down and out,” our optimistic Harry 
exclaimed. “Watch me.” 

Concerned yet dumb, Dave and I 
stood by as spectators. Harry took a 
dry limb lying beside the tree, and 
stroked the trunk with it slowly. Four 
or five strokes, and the _ squirrel 
emerged from his hiding place. A shot 
from the rifle, and Dave was tucking 
No. 1 in his coat. 

We inquired of Harry the significance 
of the tree stroking idea. 

“Tf the squirrel has been chased from 
a hole before, he will remember that 
when he hears a noise like a man 
climbing a tree it’s time to be moving. 
Hence the idea, my dear Watson.” 

“Why, of course. How simple,” I 
said approvingly; but I whispered to 
Dave, “Ain’t that the limit?” 

Two more nut-gatherers we shot be- 
fore we crossed the railroad tracks into 
deeper timber. I discovered one ascend- 
ing the creek bank, and nailed him. 
Dave shot through a ball of leaves in 
a tall hickory and was rewarded by 
a fat male, which jumped from the 
nest in his final spasm. 

Crossing the Burlington tracks, we 
picked our way cautiously through a 
five-acre patch of shagbark hickory 
and oak that had more than its share 
of nests. We had no more than crossed 
the fence when one of the varmints 
jumped up from behind a fallen log and 
hurried to the nearest trunk. The .410 
barked, and the .22 sputtered, but too 
late. “Sciurus” had beaten the shower 
of No. 6 shot, and had ensconced him- 
self behind the trunk. 

When the artillery lined up below 
the tree, the squirrel could not be 
found. Neither was there a hole in 
sight to account for his disappearance. 
We were about to give it up, when the 
squirrel decided to make a run for free- 
dom overhead. He did get a good 
start, but as he was trying to leap 
to another tree Harry connected with 

(Continued on page 553) 
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The waiting position. 


OBWHITES, 
“nartridges.” 


quail, “birds” or 
They all mean the 

same. Each and every one re- 
fers to that little brown rascal that 
has endeared himself to every member 
of the Yellow-jacket fraternity who has 
made his acquaintance. Bobwhite is 
a subject on which sportsman and epi- 
cure agree. 

Southern hospitality, famed and ex- 
ploited wherever tongues wag owes Bob 
a debt it can never repay, for quail-on- 
toast makes a friend wherever it is 
served, and no gunner ever tries the 
sport without coming back for more 
of the same order. You will find lots 
of gunning enthusiasts, but if you wish 
a crank, just look up a quail shooter 
and you will have it. There is a fas- 
cination about these little optimists of 
the bird world that is lacking more or 
less elsewhere. John B. Thompson 
said: “A double on quail gives one 
a sense of satisfaction that is lacking 
in other game, even though the quarry 
at your feet is a moose.” Edward Howe 
Forbush, Ornithologist for the state of 
Massachusetts and well-known bird 
lover, waxes eloquent when describing 
these birds. His words depict so ac- 
curately the bird’s existence that I can- 
not refrain from using them here: 
“Bobwhite is an optimist and all the 
world loves him. He is the principal 
upland game bird of the Eastern States 
and inhabits more of our territory than 
does any other. From the standpoint 
of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, he leads the list. He is no 
bird of desert nor mountain peak that 
one must go far to find. He comes and 
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The LITTLE 


By 
Frep W. Hitt 


BROWN BIR 


“Bobwhite is an Optimist and all 


visits with folks, frequents the orchard, 
garden, field and barnyard. His life is 
an open book to all who care to see. 
Doubtless, the Lord might have made 
a finer game bird than this, but He 
surely never did.” 


AVING spent a large part of the 

hunting seasons of half an aver- 
age lifetime in quest of the little brown 
bird, I would certainly be below the 
average in mentality, had I not learned 
something. But were I to go hunting 
to-morrow, either by myself, or with 
tyro or expert as companion, it’s dol- 
lars to doughnuts that I would learn 
something new, even though I have 
hunted this section pretty hard. ‘And, 
if in my attempt to give the first-time 
gunner a few pointers, I fail to lay 
due emphasis on some subject that the 
seasoned quail shot of another locality 
may deem important, I beg of you to 


remember I have a whole lot to learn. 


These suggestions are based upon the 
author’s experience. It is a big subject 
to cover at one writing, but here goes— 

To be most successful at quail shoot- 
ing one must have something like 
proper equipment. This is especially 
true of the. nov- 
ice. A seasoned 
quail hunter may 
use any old make- 
shift with fair 
success, under al- 
most any condi- 
tions, but for the 
beginner, proper 
tools will facili- 
tate his educa- 
tion. 

The gun is, of 
course, the most 
important item. 
This is the only 
means we have of 
bringing the 


game to the 
ground, if not to 
the bag. Much 


has been said in 
regard to weight, 
length of barrel, 
and gauge. I 
have used a fair 
variety of 
weights and 
gauges, and as 
far as I have ever 
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Pointing a single bird by body scent. Half 
the fun is watching the dog. 





been able to prove, the dimensions 
amount to little. A twelve bore, weigh- 
ing from seven to seven and one-quar- 
ter pounds with barrels, twenty-eight 
or thirty inches long, right barrel im- 
proved cylinder; left, modified choke; 
is a fair standard for the average. If 
you prefer pump or automatic, you 
must sacrifice balance and selective 
boring for multiplicity of shots. The 
double is the more popular. Barrel 
length does not mean much anyway, 
judging from appearances, as the best 
quail shot I ever saw uses just what 
any critic would damn. His gun is a 
semi-hammerless, thirty-two inch, full 
choke barrel and the shortest, straight- 
est stock, I ever saw put on a standard 
gun. That may seem a misfit for 
quail. shooting in the brush but if you 
doubt its worth, watch that guy work. 


HE only standard I have applied 

to the length of barrels is this— 
grasp the gun just forward of the 
trigger guard, arm hanging naturally 
by the side, and turn the barrels to- 
ward the ground, at the instep. If 
the muzzle does not touch the earth, 
the barrels are not too long for the 
gunner’s height. 
I have never seen 
cover so thick 
that two or four 
inches of barrel 
made any differ- 
énce in the han- 
dling of the gun. 
The quail gun 
should shoot a 
trifle high. The 
average shot over 
dogs is rising a 
trifle all the time, 
so if the gun 
shoots about six 
inches high it will 
allow for this au- 
tomatically. The 
length of stock is 
decided by the 
arms of the in- 
dividual. When 
the gun is in po- 
sition, the finger 
should fall upon 
the trigger with 
as little effort as 
possible. Go toa 
good gun store 
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and try a few different sizes and 
weights. That will tell you more in 
fve minutes than I could in half a 


day. 

Chilled and soft shot will always 
cause discussion. I prefer soft, though 
the advocates of chilled are legion. 
Either will perform splendidly if used 
properly. The three dram, one and 
one-eighth load will give best results 
if the gun is half- 


man does not live who can kill all his 
birds dead and a winged bird is often 
lost without a dog. A dog, even the 
best, will not get ’em all, but will come 
nearer to it than anything else. 

The matter of clothing is not elabo- 
rate, as quail are rarely found where 
the weather is severe. Wear comfort- 
able clothing that is unaffected by bri- 
ers and thorns. Don’t overdo the dress- 


choked or less; while eee 


if using a snipe or 
duck gun of three- 
quarter choke or 
more; the three dram, 
one ounce load will 
open up a trifle sooner 
in cover. 


CAST my vote for 

number eight shot 
all the way from 
“soup to nuts.” Some 
advocate seven and 
one-half, others pre- 
fer nines. Seven and 
one-half are all right 
in the open, but crush 
pretty badly in thick 
cover. Eights are 
good in either place 
and will do themselves 
up handsomely on a 
rabbit or stray 
grouse. Nines are 
strong when in thick 
cover or early in the 
fall, but lose out if 
the birds are wild. 

So far, I have 
touched upon the 
twelve only. I have 
done so- because I 
think the twelve the 
most effective gun for 
the beginner. The 
shooter you may ad- 
mire most may use a 
sixteen or twenty, but 
never mind, he knows 
where to hold and you 
must learn. The 
twelve has a greater 
spread of pattern and 
that is what we need — 
just now. 


Second to the gun 
comes the dog. No 
quail should be 
hunted without a dog. I know there 
is a sentiment against dogs in some 
localities, but I can’t help it. Half 
the sport is in watching the dog work, 
but even if you are not a canine lover, 
for the love of Mike use one to pre- 
vent escape of cripples. 


aie ee 


s a 


pick up a bird that has been crip- 
pled a week or ten days, look at 
the festered flesh around the wound, 
feel the emaciated little body, and see 
if you do not wish that every one would 
use a dog. Cripples are one of the 
many woodland tragedies, and it is our 
duty to leave as few as possible. The 


Pee i. ee ee eed 





A helping hand. The comradeship of a good dog is one of life’s 


greatest pleasures. 


ing part as the birds will give you hill 
and fence climbing enough to keep you 
warm. 

The usual question is: “Where will 
I find the most birds?” Your natural 
history will tell you that quail feed 
largely upon weed seed, grain and in- 
sects. 


HE latter is a negligible quantity 

by the time of the hunting season. 
Quail do not require elaborate cover, 
most anything at all will do—brush, 
standing corn, broom straw, pine seed- 
lings and standing timber. Learn the 
habits.of the birds and you can pick 





quail ground from a train window or 
automobile. The habits of the birds 
are very simple. Unless persecuted, 
they roost near feed, start moving 
early, call upon breaking roost, jour- 
ney to feed and fill their crops. Just 
why quail call upon breaking roost, I 
do not know, but if the gunner will 
arise between dawn and sunrise and 
listen for the call, finding the nearby 
coveys will be simpli- 
fied. In good quail 
territory I have heard 
as many as six or 
seven at one time. 
The majority of 
quail are found with- 
in feeding range of 
corn, bean, pea, 
' wheat, or rye stubble. 
| Corn, wheat and rye 
stubble usually afford 
| much natural feed, 
such as ragweed, fox- 
tail and crabgrass as 
well as the cultivated 
grain. Pea and bean 
fields, if unpastured, 
will afford sufficient 
gleanings to make a 
covey wax corpulent. 


[* you can find any 
of the above feed- 
ing grounds with wa- 
ter and any semblance 
of cover handy, you 
will find a covey of 
birds, provided there 
are birds in your lo- 
eality. I have often 
tried to prove this 
statement. false, “but 
“she can’t be did.” 

Quail often change 
their habits when 
hunting season be- 
gins. My earliest rec- 
ollection as a gunner 
was of a covey that 
stayed in our orchard 
and barnyard all sum- 
mer and fall. I found 
them in the orchard 
the first day of the 
season and burned 
much powder and did 
little damage. From 
then until about the 
first of March that 
covey took refuge in a thicket about a 
quarter of a mile distant. 

Two seasons past, western North 
Carolina was suffering from a severe 
drought. One sportsman was much 
disturbed because there were no quail 
in a ragweed field near his orchard. 
When asked the location of the nearest 
water, he solved his problem himself 
by saying: “Fred, it’s so dry, there 
isn’t any water within half a mile.” 
It had never occurred to him that quail 
drink water. 

Quail, when unmolested, fill their 
crops in the morning, journey to the 
nearest cover, bask in the sun, dust 
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themselves, if the dust is handy, in 
short, take holiday during the middie 
of the day. Knowing this, the wise 
hunter does not expect to find his 
quarry in the feeding grounds after 
10:30 A. M., but searches the brush, 
broom straw fields, or alder-lined creek 
and glades. The feeding grounds are 
the best bet from 2:30 P. M. ’til sun- 
down, when roosting grounds are the 
favorite. 


HE quail dog—if he is any account 

—can help us along, for unless 
flushed by hawks, gunners, dogs, or 
animals of prey, quail rarely fly, but 
accept walking as their method of 
transportation. 

Study the conditions, notice where 
you find the birds, the time of day and 
what is in their crops. These four 
suggestions, if carried out, help you to 
find those birds again as well as enable 
you to search more intelligently for the 
next covey. 

Now for killing the birds after they 
are found. As an old colored man who 
worked for us in my earliest childhood 
would say when cutting wheat with a 
cradle: “Boss, dis ts de job dat sep- 
arates the boys from the men.” I am 
by shooting quail as he was by cutting 
wheat. Unless you are more fortunate 
than I or any one I have ever seen, 
you will agree with that old darkey 
more than once before you become a 
consistent quail shot. 

Quail are accommodating birds. 
Most any beginner can bag a few, and 
the best shot that ever graced a rag- 
weed field won’t 
get ’em all. I do 
not know what is 
the record score 
for one hundred 
shots, but I imag- 
ine seventy-five 
per cent. would 
hold most of the 
experts. 

The _ beginner 
should not count 
shells, but must 
concentrate on 
killing the next 
bird. The expert 
does not worry 
over what has 
happened, but 
puts his best foot 
forward on the 
rising bird. If 
he did not, he 
would not be an 
expert. The old 
axiom: “Shoot at 
each bird just as 
hard as you can,” 
works fine for 
quail shooting. 

The roar of a 
rising bird often upsets the gunner’s 
equipoise-to such an extent that one 
whips up the piece and fires without 
aiming. When the dog points, do not 
rush in as if the woods were afire. 
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Retrieving a cripple. 


You have all the time there is, so use 
plenty. Have your gun in any of the 
three waiting positions, but never at 
the shoulder. The dog will have its 
head toward the bird or birds, nine 
times out of ten, 
so that will tell 
you where to 
expect the game. 
Don’t look for 
them on the 
ground, but 
watch your step 
and keep your 
feet in an easy 
position to turn 
for a quartering 
shot. Quail are 
quail, even if 
they do inhabit a 
number of states, 
so look at your 
surroundings and 
you can usually 
form a pretty 
fair idea of 
where the birds 
will go. 
Quail have a 
flight of about 
seventy-five feet 
per 
when the begin- 
ner first tries to 
shoot, it will 
seem far nearer seven hundred and 
fifty. They rise with such a roar and 
rush that it seems they should be out 
of sight in the twinkling of an eye. An 
old quail shot told me more about quail 
shooting, in a 
minute, than I 
had learned all 
season. He said: 
“You are shoot- 
‘ing too quick. 
Have your gun 
to your shoulder 
when the bird is 
twenty yards 
away and if the 
gun is not on the 
bird,. move it on 
him and pull, but 
for the love 0’ 
Pete, don’t jerk.” 
These_ instruc- 
tions cover the 
straight - away 
pretty effectively. 
‘The locality 
where quail are 
found has a great 
déal to do with 
how they will fly 
when flushed. 
Quail, like their 
larger and dis- 
tantly related 
kinsman—prairie 
chicken—usually 
rise over an obstruction—such as hedge 
or brush—rather than drive through. 
While it is customary to go up behind 
the dog, when breaking a point, it is 
not always necessary nor advisable. I 
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Hold high on a rising bird. 


will endeavor to use a practical illys. 

tration. We are hunting a broom 

straw field that runs up to a patch of 

pine seedlings on one side. The pines 

are about twenty feet tall and as thick 

as they can stand, 

We enter the 

field. The dogs 

go out to the edge 

of the pines and 

come to a point 

about fifteen 

yards from and 

facing away 

from the pines, 

Now, if we go up 

behind the dogs, 

it will place us 

between the quail 

and their cover, 

so the birds will 

fly over our heads 

and we shall be 

lucky indeed, if 

we get any; but 

if we go up from 

the front of the 

dogs, the chances 

will be the rising 

straight away— 

Ps ‘. the easiest in the 

a game. Never, 

never, get be- 

tween a quail and 

the cover — that 

is, if you can avoid it. A quail, flushed 

on the top of a hill in the open, with 

cover in the valley, will tear away down 

hill and prove himself a difficult mark 

to hit. Unless the gun shoots very 

low, better see plenty of daylight below 

such a bird. Another trying shot— 

especially so in timber—is to be in a 

ravine and have your companion who 

is matching your progress from an 

adjoining hilltop, kick up a bird that 

flies straight over your head, about 

twenty yards high. Such shots on 

crossing birds, whether high over head 

or to one side of the gunner, require 

lead. Just how much is to be deter- 

mined by the individual. It is very 

seldom that two gunners agree upon 

the amount of lead required. A gunner 

who is quick with the hands and of 

small personal error, will kill a bird 

more quickly and use less lead than a 

man of more sluggish temperament, 

though the latter may be an equally 
good shot. 


To only standard by which lead, 
where to hold and how to kill can 
be judged, is the rule of try. Get out 
where the birds are and shoot, try to 
hold yourself steady and remember 
where you held. If a hit, try to dupli- 
cate; if a miss, try not to. If you miss, 
don’t worry, for there are misses in 
every expert’s score as well as in the 
beginners. Unfortunately, they occur 
when one least wishes them. 

While hunting in the South, 1 made 
the acquaintance of a rather nonde- 
script swamp-cracker by the name of 

(Continued on page 556) 
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BAGE BRUSH wx Pan. 


Hunting the Desert Grouse 


Is Attended by Many 
Hardships 


bird, in all the realm of wild- 

fowl life, is the sage hen. Lit- 
tle has been written about it, this ugly, 
quiet-loving creature of the western 
desert. Printers’ ink can do wonders 
in popularizing anything and if the 
sage hen had received its share of pub- 
licity there would be fewer birds and 
more hunters to kill them than is the 
case at present. 

The sage hen is a most peculiar fowl. 
In appearance it ranks among the 
homeliest of all; some will doubtless 
claim it leads the procession in this re- 
spect. Being a dull gray as to color 
without a single bright feather to at- 
tract attention the sage hen’s claim to 
ugliness is both legitimate and abso- 
lute. 

Its home is the sage brush desert 
covered with lifeless vegetation, som- 
bre rocks and infested by coyotes, buz- 
zards, rattlesnakes, badgers and jack- 
rabbits. Civilization is its arch enemy, 
one with whom it never makes friends 
and from whom it remains constantly 
aloof through choice rather than ne- 
cessity. 

Whereas the pheasant never ventures 
far from the borders of civilization and 
prefers grain and weed seeds to sage 
tufts the sage hen gets as far from 
signs of human habitation as it can and 
is not one whit disappointed if man 
scent fails to ever reach its nostrils. 

What the sage hen has for a menu 
is and probably always will be an un- 
solved mystery. There is little green- 
ery in desert regions and the bird cer- 
tainly cannot subsist on rocks and 
earth. It is true the tender tufts of 
the sage brush are utilized-as food but 
one would think considerably more than 
this would be required. 

Some say that the sage hen gets 
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W tied, in doubt the least known 


SUNSHINE 


Sage grouse. 


along with dew for moisture but I am 
inclined to doubt this. Rather do I 
think that it makes frequent trips to 
springs and chance waterholes which 
bubble from the hot earth from time 
to time even in parched areas. Very 
often I have found birds drinking from 
such places and every hunter knows 
that “where the water is, there will the 
sage hens be gathered together.” Wa- 
ter is as essential to life in the sage 
hen world as in any other, perhaps 
more so because of the intense heat it 
is forced to endure. 

Scattered about in the wildest of 
western deserts are occasional clearings 
—small “pastures” that for want of a 
better name are referred to as mead- 
ows. Short grass, burned to a sober 
brown and dry as tinder, forms the 
bottom of these meadows, in each of 
which springs of varying sizes, some- 
times more than one, are usually found. 
I have seen as many as thirty birds 
at one time in such meadows as this, 
all of them busily wetting their throats 
or resting in the cool shadows of the 
surrounding brush. 


as yet I do not wish to convey the 
idea that all the sage hens are 
found in such places as desert mead- 
ows. They are encountered everywhere, 
in dry ravines sizzling in the radiance 
of an unfriendly sun, in level alkali 
flats of glistening whiteness, on the 
summits of wind-battered buttes, old 
creek beds that once held temporary 
streams of water, where the brush is 
high, thick and luxuriant, and where 
it is thin, sparse and straggling. Ex- 
cept for the springs and meadows no 
type of country is superior to another; 
the sage hen seems to be easily satisfied 
and thoroughly at home just so long as 
human beings stay away. 


Outside of man the sage hen’s worst 
foe. is the coyote. Stealthy of move- 
ment, swift of foot and with well-devel- 
oped scent, the western wolf is, indeed, 
a prowler to be feared. The sage hen 
seems to know that a coyote would 
rather have a nice young fowl for his 
supper than anything else and that he 
will spare no pains to gain his ends. 
He is a merciless hunter, using meth- 
ods instinct has provided him with and 
which are phenomenally successful. 


AGE hen hunting is nothing else 
than man-killing work. On first 
thought it is difficult to think of sport 
as work, and yet this form of recrea- 
tion comes as near being labor as any- 
thing barring big game hunting. The 
desert hunter is rarely comfortable be- 
cause of suffocating heat; even when 
lightly dressed the weather is all but 
unbearable; hot rocks scorch the soles 
of his feet, probably blistering them 
if the tramp is long continued; old Sol’s 
rays produce beads of perspiration on’° 
his soft, white brow and change his 
bleached, velvety face to one of brown 
leather in appearance. Nor is the 
physical metamorphosis the only one. 
Mentally the change is apt to be equally 
drastic. Coincident with physical wear- 
iness and exhaustion comes mental fa- 
tigue, especially if birds are scarce or 
the shooting eye out of form. The 
hunter of sage hens needs something to 
keep him alive and buoyant. Prohibi- 
tion has taken away something that 
was once considered a help in such in- 
stances, but I am not convinced that 
liquor aided to any great extent in 
pepping one up. On the other hand 
when the effects wore off the person 
was almost sure to be in worse shape 
than before. It was and still is, in 
some sections, like the pyrotechnic dis- 
play which leaves darkness in its wake. 
I have hunted sage hen upon numer- 
ous occasions, in many different sec- 
tions of the country, alone and with 
companions. I have hunted with dogs 
and without; I have motored franti- 
cally to the desert in making a one-day 
trip and I have gone leisurely, taking 
my time. However I went, though, 
whether in a mountain hack hitched to 
a team of horses, or in an automobile 
I have felt the cruel talons of the sun 
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shining down unmercifully from a sky 
of azure blue. 

To me the entire purpose of a shoot- 
ing trip is not to kill birds, important 
as this feature is. If one keeps his 
eyes and ears open and tuned correctly 
he will witness many things that are 
of vast importance in adding to his 
store of Nature knowledge. As in fish- 

ing it is not all of hunting to hunt and 
the real joy is in observation rather 
than the wholesale destruction of game. 


NE of the pleasantest and richest 

hunting trips I have ever made 
took a friend, Bill, and myself into the 
Shoshone Basin country. 

Before we started, realizing that Bill 
was still in the novice class as regards 
sage hen shooting, I warned him thusly, 
“If you’re looking for a picnic under- 
neath leafy elms that grow beside clear, 
cold streams near which are ice cream 
and soft drink stands don’t go because 
you'll be disappointed. You'll find this 
sort of outing will be totally unlike 
anything you’ve ever done before. 
You’ll get frazzled mentally and physi- 
cally, I promise you that. You'll lose 
your temper. You’ll cuss, perhaps more 
vigorously and viciously than has been 
your custom. You’ll do and say things 
under pressure that you’ll be ashamed 
of when you cool down and have time 
to think ‘it over. Now if yow’re still 
in the mood let’s be off. Got your shells 
and—” 

“Thanks for the free lecture,” Bill al- 
most sneered. “Do you charge any- 
thing for your advise?” 

Ignoring my companion’s words I 
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Holding on a winged bird. 


said, “We'll get grub in Rogerson or 
Hollister. Then we won’t have to pack 
it so far.” 

By this time Bill’s temper had sub- 
sided somewhat and with a cheery “al- 
right,” more like his old self, we bun- 
dled ourselves into the car and began 
the long trip. 

In spite of the hot weather—it was 
August 16—and the dusty roads we 
were soon in Hollister, twenty miles 
distant. En route southward we had 
decided to buy our eatables there rather 
than go out of the way in reaching 
Rogerson, which is the terminus of a 
branch line railroad. 

A box of staple groceries and meat, 
the latter consisting of ham and bacon, 
was stowed away in the rear seat near 
where the rest of our camping equip- 
ment lay. We wasted little time in 
Hollister and soon were heading up- 
grade through the unending purple 
sage. Half an hour later the last of 
the dry farms had been left behind 
and we were surrounded by limitless 
miles of desert. 


Rock arroyos and naked buttes 
showed themselves here and there. 
Now and then a shaggy cedar pro- 
truded above the native brush that cov- 


ered the plains. Bill called my atten- 
tion to many a prove-up shack far from 
the road. They seemed strangely out 
of place, somehow, in that wild re- 
gion. Most of them were empty and 
storm-battered, having been hurriedly 
built and later abandoned when the 
occupants’ work was done. 

On toward the summit we hummed 


merrily. In spite of the heat, numer- 
ous jackrabbits were dancing along in 
front of the machine. As a rule the 
bunnies wait until twilight to show 
themselves but they were strangely ac- 
tive that morning for what reason I 
was unable to learn. 

When we were moving through a nar- 
row valley my attention was attracted 
to a lone coyote sneaking off in the 
brush, which, at that particular point 
was higher and more luxuriant than 
common. 


jf SEER Bill to stop the car I seized 
my gun, jammed in a few shells 
and jumped out. In the meantime the 
coyote had paused to rest on a craggy 
elevation a hundred yards away. Be- 
fore I could shoot, however, the ani- 
mal leaped down and whisked through 
the vegetation at a speed that was 
amazing considering the heavy under- 
growth. 

“Why don’t you give it to him?” 
shouted Bill somewhat reproachfully. 
“Shoot anyway!” 

And shoot I did, not once but twice, 
without the slightest effect on the co- 
yote’s movements, however. I had noth- 
ing definite to aim at, just a gray 
streak that vanished almost as soon as 
it appeared and which kept getting 
farther and farther away. 

So Mr. Coyote went his own sweet 
way unmolested. I climbed back in 
the car and the trip was resumed. 

“Funny we don’t see any of those 
sage hens you’ve been raving about 
the last two weeks,” observed Bill. 
“Very likely they’ve all been shot off?” 
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Back in camp with the results of a day’s real labor. 


“Nonsense,” I blurted out unhesi- 
tatingly. “They aren’t often seen 
along the road. I tell you they like 
their own company better than any- 
thing else in the world. Just be pa- 
tient and you'll find plenty of birds.” 


A MILE farther on two nice young 
sage hens trotted across the road 
ahead of us. Bill jammed on the brakes 
and slid the wheels for fully fifty feet. 

“This time don’t forget to shoot,” 
Bill laughed with just a hint of sar- 
casm in his voice. 


“How about trying salt on their 
tails?” I wanted to know as I foun- 
dered out with my loaded gun. 

But where were the birds? Appar- 
ently they had vanished from the face 
of the earth. Had they been swallowed 
up? 

Sage hens are not so prone to hide 
as pheasants, hence I was not greatly 
surprised when both of them went sky- 
ward on my left, offering as pretty a 
target as one could want. 

My first shot scored a clean kill, and 
then, whirling slightly around, I fin- 
_ the other bird without any trou- 

e, 

“Good work!” Bill called out from 
the driver’s seat. “Almost as well as 
I could have done myself.” 

In the absence of a dog I turned re- 
triever. Neither fowl was badly. shot 
though quite dead. Both were young 
and tender, altogether satisfactory. 
The incident seemed to cheer Bill might- 
lly. He was more talkative and less 
Inclined to laugh at my “desert wild 
goose chase” as he was prone to dub 


the hunting trip. Therefore, I felt that 
the stop was well worth making. 

Presently we were topping a ridge. 
“TI see the pines!” I blurted out a mo- 
ment later. “That’s where we camp— 
right on the creek in the cool shade. 
Wonderful place that is, Bill.” 

“Let us hope so,” was his sole com- 
ment at the time. Shortly afterward, 
however, when the car was coasting 
downhill he added, “If there’s a cool 
spot in this basin let’s be finding it 
quick. I’m about to melt.” Then, 
turning to me, he finished with, “And 
by the way you don’t look like a re- 
frigerator ad, either. Some ice cream 
would—” 

“You know what I told you about ice 
cream and such things before we 
started,” I reminded him. “The trouble 
with you is that you’ve never been 
farther than two blocks from a soda 
fountain in your life and don’t know 
quite how to act if you can’t fill up on 
cold stuff. The thing to do is forget it.” 


N case I have created the impression 

that Bill and I were at outs I want 
to say right now that we are and al- 
‘ways have been the very best of friends. 
Our arguments have always been good- 
natured, never serious and we under- 
stand each other like two brothers. 

Our camp beneath the sheltering 
branches of the lofty pines was great. 
The tent had no more than been set 
up when Bill let me know he was 
strong for it. “And look at that wa- 
ter,” he burst out enthusiastically. 
“I’m asking you, did you ever see any- 
thing quite so pretty in your whole 
life?” 


I readily agreed with Bill that all 
was truly magnificent. “If we tire of 
sage hens we’ll try our luck with hook 
and line,” I declared in as eager a 
tone of voice as Bill. 

“It was a good thing you thought 
to bring that fishing tackle,” my com- 
panion went on. “I’m much more at 
home with a rod than a gun anyhow.” 


COULD see that Shoshone Creek 

held for Bill a sincere fascination. 
The clear pools, quaint shadows play- 
ing about on the water and the musi- 
cal rapids would have attracted any 
outdoorsman who had a drop of real 
red blood flowing through his veins. It 
was plain to me that some of our time 
would be spent with rod and line, let 
the sage hens go where they willed. 

When Bill and I had finished making 
camp and were ready for hostilities 
the sun had not yet passed its zenith. 
It was cool in the trees but outside of 
the shaded area a blistering warmth 
shone down. 

“Well—” Bill might have just as 
well have delivered a whole speech as 
utter the single word for I read his 
mind like an open book. It was do or 
die with him. Being fat he felt the 
heat keenly, but, as we had come to 
the desert for the express purpose of 
hunting sage hens he would be the last 
to refuse to hoof it into the “torrid 
zone” much as his sentiments cried out 
against so doing. 

With scarcely a word we put our 
guns together, grabbed a collection of 
shells and started forth. I was some- 
what familiar with the country having 

(Continued on page 556) 
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Compiled by Faanx L. Eannsnaw, Assistant, Interstate Commerce in Game, Division of Migratory-Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts Enforcement, Bureau of Biological Survey 


‘THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWS INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the sedson is closed for a fixed period the date terminating the close season is given. ‘ 
CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some Btates further 
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Additional Provisions and Exceptions 


ALASKA.—All hunting prohibited in Mount McKinley | GEORGIA.—Fox squirr i 
National Park, Katinai_ and Glacier Bay National IDAHO.—Deer, re geatnin Adee Blaine, Boise waterinal, Ca baie 16, and Wilson snipe, coot, 
Monuments, Aleutian Islands (including Unimak Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, and Valley Counties, MICHIGAN Di 0 pee Ore i 
creas 4 eter and game ae and on Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, close season oe econ ae ee een = 
Kruzof anc artofshikof Islands. aribou north of Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark: species of er i i Ye 
68th parallel and in drainage of Buckland, Kobtuk, Fremont, Jefferson Madison Teton and Washin ton a es: OL Mame. snows Eeulasila, Teenit, hare. = 
Noatak, and Selawik Rivers, Sept, 1-Mar. 31; south to Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Benewal  wednd- oem, Ah ae eee oe Ee See, Oct. 25- 
xeuee: a a ee a nate 31; south of ary, Kootenai, Latah, Vedis. Wet Beta’ aan Wieden MINNESOTA cRufted grouse, ‘it ON ae: 
Alaska ange, Sept. -Dee. 31. eer (male with Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Mountain sheep (ram only | breasted . h: r “Sept. 16-8 "30, 
horns 3 inches long) east of long. 141° only (south- —under special license, fee, nonreside 5 o 2 oe od or sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Sept. 30, 
eastern Alaska, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Sheep and goats $25), in Walley and po ie aoe Oct 15: | mianieere ec ty At Re eae 
en Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150° and goats on Oct. 25. Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. | thas’ an 1.—Squirrel, May 1-June 1 and 0 1- 
Baranof and Chicagof Islands, no open season. Killing 1-Nov. 15; in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark Fremont, oe i Boards of supervisors may: shorten or close 
of females and young of moose, mountain sheep, and Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Dec 1-Dec. Tete wor. tocal.-xeguations “snnly’ te sheriff of 
decr, and mountain goat kids, and caribou fawns pro- 15. Deer, elk, mountain goat, mountain sheep, no See Alen Be ROUSE See 
hibited. Large brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June | — opem season, except as above. Waterfowl, coot, gal- | MONTANA.—Deer, either sex, in Beaverhead, Flathead, 
20; black bear (fur-bearing animal—including its linule, Wilson snipe, in Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai Glacier, Lake, Lincoln, Madison, Mineral, and Sand- 
brown and blue, or glacier bear, color variations) in | Benewan, and Shoshone Counties, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. ers Counties, and in part of Ravall! County, Oct. 15- 
Fur District 1, Oct. 1-May 31; in Fur District 2, (See “Game Laws, 1927-28," for local seasons on Nov. 15; deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli County, 
Sept. 1-June 20; pular bear in Fur Districts 2 and 3, | upland game birds.) J ae Sept. 20-Oct. 20; deer, in Carbon, Carter, (uster, 
and black bear in Fur District 3, no close season. ILLINOIS.—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; ScaMEOD Warfield, Musselshell,’ MeCone, Phillips, 
(For definition of Districts, see Game Circular No. § in central zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1; in southern zone, | Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, Ro bud, 
issued by Alaska Game Commission, Juneau, Alaska.) July 1-Dec. 1. (For counties ‘in each zone, see | Stillwater, Teton, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and 

Se es. no open season, Mourning dove, “Game Laws, 1927-28.’’) * Wo ate | cas of Fergus, Se and a { oune 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15; white-wings, July 15-Dec. 31. | KANSAS.—F i ] : me; S00". Sher: epee » in Flathead, Giicier, 

ARKANSAS.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 14- no one Se en ee ee Madison, Pondera, Teton, and parts of Gallatin. Jewls 
Nov, 19 and Dee, 20-Jan. 1; gobblers, additional open KENTUCKY.—Coot, gallinule, Nov. 1-Dec. 31 and Clark, Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 15- 
season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrel, May 15- LOUISIANA.—Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, | Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark County, \vv.l- 
June 15 and Oct. 1-Jan. 1. | Vernon, and all parishes north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; Nov. 15; in Granite County and in part of Puvell 

eee cae (male, except spike buck), in | in parishes south, Nov. 1-Jan. 5. : Ps eae ee ee eee iia Sa at Basen is 

istricts 2, , and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in Districts | MAINE.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cu . enly), Nov. 12-Nov. > in part o avalli Cowity, 
1, 4, 4%, 4%, 23, 24, and 26, Sept. 16-Oct. | Knox, Lincoln, asnideee Wald, one Cat Came: Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in Park County, Oct. 15-Dec. 
in District 1% (mule deer must have more than 2 Noy. 1-Nov. 30; in Hancock and Washington Counties, 20, unless shortened by commission; in rest of “tate, 
branches to each antler), Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District Nov. 1-Deec. 15; in rest cf State, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. NO . Open season. 

1%, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, 2, Bull moose, in Aroostok, Hancock, Lincoln, Penobscot, NEVADA.—Boards of county commissioners may ‘csig- 
and 2%, no close season. Mountain and valley quail, Piscataquis, Somerset, Waldo, and Washington Coun- nate 16-day open season on buck deer between Out. 1- 
in District 1%, Nov. 1-Dec, 31. Bobwhite, in State, ties, Noy. 21-Nov. 26; in rest of State, no open season. Oct. 31 instead of Oct. 16-31; may fix open seasiiis on 
no open season. Dove, in Districts 4, 4%, and 4%, | Here rabbit, in Androscoggin, Sagadahoc, and York pheasants and valley quail; and may shorten open 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31, (For counties in each game district Counties, Oct, 1-Feb, 29, (See also ‘Game Laws seasons on other game or close season entirely, Migra- 
see “Game Laws, 1927-28.’’) 19°7-28."") " tery waterfow! may be hunted only on Wednesday, 

CONNECTICUT.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, MARYLAND.—Deer (male—having 4 or more points to Saturday, and Sunday of each week during the open 
member of family, or employee, may kill with shotgun | one antler), in Allegany County and within game pre- season, and in addition on Oct. 12 and 31, Nov. U, 
on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or growing serves inclosed with 7-foot fence in Washington County Thanksgiving ‘and Christmas Days, and Dee. 31 
crops, but must report killing to commissioners within Dec. 1-Dec. 15. Squirrel, dove, additional open season, NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Deer, in Coos County, Oct 
12-hours. Coot (mud hen), gallinule, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. | Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany, Baltimore, Gar- Nov. 30; in Carroll County, Nov. 15-Dee. 15 

DELAWARE.—Dove, New Castle County, no open sea- | rett, Howard, and Washington Counties. Wild turkey, Cheshire County Dee. 1-Dee. 15; in Grafton © 
son. ; Garrett County, Nov. 10, 1930. Nowy. 1-Dee. 15; in rest of State, Dee. 1-De 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Hunting permitted only MASSACHUSETTS.—Deer, hare, in Essex County, no Male pheasant, in Hillsboro, Merrimack, Rockiny)\am, 
on marshes of Eastern Branch, north of Anacostia open season. Hare, rabbit, in Nantucket County, Oct. Strafford Counties only Nov. 1-Nov. 6. 

Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 20-Feb. 29; in Dukes County, Nov, 15-Feb. 15, NEW JERSEY.—Quail in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, !!n- 

FLORIDA.—Deer (male) may also be hunted on Friday European hare, it) Berkshire County, no close season. |”  terdon, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union ind 
and Saturday of each week during August. Ducks Quail, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Warren Counties, March 2, 1928. Ruffed grouse. in 
may be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and Miccosukee Nantucket, Norfolk, and Worcester Counties, July 1, Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Monm th, 
Lakes in Leon and _ Jefferson Counties only on Monday, 1928. Ruffed grouse, in Dukes County, n> open sea- Somerset, and Union Ccunties, Mar. 9, 1932. 
Wednesday, and Friday of each week during open son. Pheasant, in Dukes and Nantucket Counties, no NEW YORK.—Commission may shorten open seaso' on 

season, open season. In Dukes and Nantucket Counties, game (see “Game Laws, 1927-28"). Deer (male), iD 
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Peer No open season.* 
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Northwest Ter ..| Sept. 1~Dec. 31. 
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Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 
a open season.* 


Dy x 
Nov, 16-Dec. 15. 










--| Nov. 16-Dee. 31. 

--| Sept, 1-May1. =| California...... Aug. 1-Aug. 15. 

a | adn -| Aug. 1-Aug. 15. 

ti Me Sonncae. Sept. 16 Sept 26.* 
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No open season. 
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Sept. 1-Dec. 31.¢ 
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All bunting fs prohibited on— 


Sundays.—lIn all States and Prov- 
inces east of the 105th meridian, 
except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Quebec. 


Mondays.—For waterfowl in Neva- 
da and locally in Maryland and 
North Carolina. 


Tuesdays.— For waterfowl in Neva- 
da and on the Susquehanna Flats 
and Chester Piver in Maryland. 


Other days.—For waterfowl in 
Nevada and locally in Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. 


Days when snow is on the 
ground.—In New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, and locally on all 
game except waterfowl in Mary- 


land. 


Sept. 15-Nov. 30.* 
-| Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 14.* 
Aug. 1-Mar. 1.¢ 











No open season.* 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15.* 
Dec. 1-Dee. 15.7 















a pe! t 

-| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.* 
No open season.* 
Nov. 15-Nov. 30.¢ 





























t Local exceptions (see ‘Game Laws for the Season 1927-28"). t Certain species. é Males only. 


* Laws of 1927 not received. 
** Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds the season is closed on the band-tailed pigeon, swan, wood duck, eider duck, bobolink (reedbird, ricebird), auk, auklet, bittern, crane, fulmar, garnet, grebe, 


*See “Additional Provisions and Exceptions” below. 


tates and Canada, except that eider ducks may be taken during the 


petrel, puffin, shearwater, tern, and all shorebirds (except woodcock and Wilson snipe or jacksnipe) in the United 


guillemot, gull, heron, jaeger, loon, murre, 
e Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Yukon Territory, Northwest Territories, and north of Quebec-Cochrane-Winnipeg National Railway in Ontario. 


tespective opcn seasons on waterfowl in t 








Additional Provisions and Exceptions 


Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence, Madison, and 
‘f 15; in Haywood and 


except in towns 
Salem, and White Creek, Washington 
19; in Columbia, 
and Ulster Counties, 
in Greene County, 
Dutchess County, 
only may be used in Dutchess and Rensselaer Counties. 


Adirondacks, r 
Sullivan Counties 


MeNairy Counti 


Decatur County, 
in Fayette County, Dec. 10-Feb. 15; in Lauderdale and 
Hardin Counties, Dec. 10-Mar. 1; in Haywood County 
Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in Madison County, Nov. 24-Feb. 1; 


Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 
MeNairy County, 





Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. 
Fox Squirrel, no open season. 

Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Sulli- 

Westchester Counties, 15 


31: in Sullivan County, Nov. 
in Washington 





Wild turkey, in Lauderdale County only, Nov. 1-Jan. 
in Claiborne County, no open season. 


Ulster, and Westchester Counties, Oct. 
TEXAS.—Squirrel, 


Long Island.—Varying hare, Oct, 15- Mar. 1; cotton- 
tail rabbit, Nov. 


NORTH DAKOTA.—White-breasted 
grouse, Sept 16-Oct. 
Cavalier, Pembina, 


Fox squirrel, 


sharp-tailed 
16; ruffed grouse, in Bottineau, 
Roulette Counties only, 
Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

OKLAHOMA.—Bear 
and Major Counties, 
of State, unprotected. 
Wednesday, 


Uvalde, Victoria, and Wharton Counties, no close sea- 
Wild. turkey, 
Kenedy, Kleberg, Nueces, Starr, and Willacy Counties, 

Prairie chicken, 
and Wheeler Counties, 


Collingsworth, 


Mourning dove, 
South zone, Nov. 1 to Dee. 31; no open season in area 
following Southern 


Quail may not be hunted except 


line from Austin 
and Beaumont 
Cleveland, and the Houston, East & West Texas Rail- 
and Louisiana line at Logans- 
port and east and south of the International & Great 
Northern Railroad from Austin to 
Texas & Pacific from Longview to Marshall and Texar- 
White-winged dove, in State, Sept. 
Wilson snipe, 
Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
North and South Zones under 
regulations on migratory game_birds 
line ‘Rio Grande River through Del Rio and the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railroad from San Antonio 
to Austin and Longview and the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road from Longview to Marshall 
UTAH.—Waterfowl, 
Emery, Grand, 


on Thanksgiving Day 

Christmas and New  Year’s or the preceding 
Saturdays if they fall on Sundays. 

OREGON.—East of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, 

1-Nov. 30; in rest z 

Mountain or plumed and California or valley quail, in 

Deschutes, Gilliam, Klamath, Lake, Morrow, Umatilla, 


and Wasco Counties only, 


Nacogdoches 


of District, no close season. 


Klamath, Morrow, 
Wasco Counties, 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Malheur County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 
West of Cascades: 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close 
Chinese pheasant, blue or sooty grouse, ruffed 
or native pheasant, 
coln, and Tillamook’ Counties, no open seagon; moun- 
and California or valley quail in 
and Josephine Counties, 


State law and Federal 
are divided by 





Wednesdays and Sundays, 


Jackson and 


Clatsop, 
- ap Wilson snipe, 


tain or plumed, Uintah, Wassatch, 


Asotin, Columbia, Garfield, and Walla Walla Coun- 
ties, Oct. 20-Nov. 1. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Red squirrel, unprotected. Quail, 
in Marshall County, Nov. 1, 1929. 
WISCONSIN.—Deer (male) “in Pierce, Barron, Eau 
Claire, Rush, Price, Lincoln, Langlade, Oconto, and 


all counties north thereof, Dec. 1, 14 in rest of 
State, no open season. Squirrel, in Crawford, Rich- 
land, and Vernon Counties, Oct. 1-Jan. 1; in Dodge, 
Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, 
Racine, Walworth, Washington, and Waukesha Coun- 
ties, no open season; in rest of State, Nov. 1-Feb. 1. 
Grouse, in Calumet, Columbia, Crawford, Grant, lowa, 
Lafayette, Manitowoc, Polk, Richland, Sauk, Vernon, 
and Winnebago Counties, no open season. Prairie 
chicken (pinnated or sharp-tailed grouse), in Barron, 
Calumet, Columbia, Crawford, Dane, Dunn, Fond du 
Lac, Grant, Green, Iowa, Jefferson, Kenosha, La 
Crosse, Lafayette, Lincoln, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, 
Oneida, Ozaukee, Polk, Racine, Richland, Rock, Sauk, 
St. Croix, Vernon, Walworth, Washington, Waukesha, 
Waupaca, and Winnebago Counties, no open season. 
Duck, coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20; goose and 
brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. (See ‘‘Game Laws, 1927- 


WYOMING.—Deer (male), in Park County, Sept. 15- 
Nov. 30; in Albany and Carbon Counties, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15, in Big Horn, Crook, Niobrara, Washakie, 
and Weston Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Campbell 
and Goshen Counties, Oct. 1, 1929; in rest of State, 
Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Elk, in Lincoln, Teton, Sublette, 
Park, and part of -Fremont, Sept. 15-Nov. 30, in 
Sheridan County, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of State, 
no open season. Male mountain sheep, in Park 
County only, Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Bull moose and 
buck antelope, commission may issue 100 permits 
for moose and 1,000 for antelope. Grouse (except 
sage grouse), in Campbell and Crook Counties, Aug. 
15-Sept. 1; in Albany, Big Horn, Converse, Goshen, 
Hot Springs, Johnson, Laramie, Natrona, Niobrara, 
Park, Platte, Uinta, and Washakie Counties, Oct. 1, 
1929. Sage grouse, in Albany, Carbon, Hot Springs, 
Lincoln, Natrona, Park, Sheridan, Sweetwater, Teton, 
Uinta, and Weston Counties, Aug. 15-Aug. 31. 












CANADA.—Communicate with Commissioner, Canadian 


Curry, Jackson, 
eS and Washington Counties, 


Fish Lake Game Preserve, 
sioner may fix open seasons on quail, grouse, and dove. 
VERMONT.—Deer, 
VIRGINIA.—Deer, 


Island of Rhode Island, 
Upland game birds and gray squirrels, 
on Island of Conanicut, Nov. 1, 1928. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. — Between 
Thanksgiving Da, 


RHODE ISLAND.—Quail, on 

Nov. 1, 1928. 
Chesterfield Nansemond 
1-Nov. 30; in 


be hunted without 
ee ee 1-Dec. 31; in King George, Lancaster, Northumberland, 


els without dogs. 





National Parks, Ottawa, Ont., for 1927 amendments 
to the Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds. 
ALBERTA—AIl big game must have borns at least 4 
inches long. Deer, moose, and caribou, in Forest 
Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.—Open seasons on upland game 


fi 
rearms and squ Westmoreland 


Richmond, Rockingham, 
protected in national 


SOUTH DAKOTA.—Deer, in Campbell, Corson, Dewey, 
no open season. 


ring-necked, 


open season. 
prairie’ chicken, 


ruffed grouse, and Pulaski 


in_ Dinwiddie County, 
WASHINGTON.—Open 


county game cvummissions. 
and Yakima Counties, 


English pheasants, Montgomery, 


pinnated, white-breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and 
sage grouse may be taken under regulations of State 
Department of_ Agriculture, 
TENNESSEE.—Deer, 


upland game birds fixed 


in Cheatham County, 
season. Rabbit, in Coke, Davidson, Hamilton, Hardin, 





birds fixed annually by Order-in-Council, ‘which may 
be obtainecs from Provincial Game Warden, Victoria, 
B. C. Bull moose, in Atlin, Fort George, and Cariboo 
Electoral Districts and north of main line Canadian 
National Railway in Omineca Electoral District, Sept. 
1-Dec. 15; in Columbia Electoral District (except 


(Continued on page 575) 
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HE Pacific Northwest, 
T widely known and 

recognized as “the 
charmed land of the Amer- 
ican Continent,” holds 
within its spacious breadth 
realms in which sportsmen 
and lovers of the open 
spaces find naught but 
happiness and the realiza- 
tion of pleasures long an- 
ticipated. 

Here, with its wealth of 
mountain playgrounds and 
salt sea waters open to 
pleasure seeking navigat- 
ors, lies the state of Wash- 
ington—an area _ wherein 
travelers will find the pine- 
rimmed highways of their 
dreams, while campers and 
anglers will reach camps 
and streams of unsuspected allurement. 

Mountains whose shaded slopes are 
aglow with flowers knee-deep offer cool 
retreat among their green forests. 
Navigators who love the quiet places 
will discover new joys among the 
sheltered nooks and delightful salt sea 
bays which lie manifold along the 
2,000 miles of shore line about Puget 
Sound, the state’s peerless highway to 
the open sea. 

The Cascade and the Blue Moun- 
tains, the Kettle River Range, Rainier 
National Park, Mount Baker and -sev- 
eral other mountain regions of superior 
scenic qualities comprise the state’s 
alpine offerings. 

Seattle, the most popular and largest 
of Washington’s tourist gathering 
points is in the heart of. the Puget 
Sound country on the shores of Elliott 
Bay. With the sea at its front door 
and the mountains in its back yard, the 
city affords a hub from which motorists 
and sight-seers may find every one of 
the state’s numerous attractions readily 
accessible with small effort. 

The Cascade range lying immediately 
east of Seattle at distances varying 
from 30 to 50 miles or more has among 
its lofty peaks several lakes and many 
streams wherein picturesque play- 
grounds are plentiful. ‘he Snoqualmie 
River is an attractive vacation region. 
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‘out charge, 


W ASHINGTON 


trout—cut-throat, rainbow and Dolly 


North Bend, 37 miles from Seattle, 
is the logical starting point for all 
trips along the North and Middle Forks 
of the river and is reached by rail and 
an excellent motor road. There is a 
regular motor stage service from 
Seattle. Hotel accommodations may be 
obtained. Supplies of all kinds are 
available and horses and guides are at 
hand. 

Good camp grounds have been con- 
structed by the Forest Service at 
Denny Creek, 20 miles east of North 
Bend and are open to the public with- 
Running water has been 
piped through the grounds, and tables, 
stoves and parking spaces for automo- 
biles are provided. 

Lakes Hancock and Calligan on the 
North Fork are very popular among 
fishermen and campers. Motors may 
be driven from six to eight miles up 
the two forks of the Snoqualmie. 
There is splendid fishing in both forks, 
while game is abundant, both deer and 
bear being killed in numbers every 
season, - 


O the northeast of Seattle lies 
Mount Baker, easily reached from 
Bellingham by good motor trails and 
rail. Visitors leave the railroad at 
Glacier and use horses for the trip to 
the foot of the peak lying in the 


By 
WortH C. 
KNOWLES 


A threesome ‘of 
Rainier National 
Park bears. 


Washington National For- 
est. 

Across the Sound from 
Seattle and on the Olympic 
Peninsula is the Olympic 
National Forest where the 
rugged crags of Mount 
Constance, the Brothers 
and the Cushman Moun- 
tains win the attention of 
many alpine climbers dur- 
ing the summer when these 
peaks and the higher Mount 
Olympus may be scaled 
with comparative ease and 
safety. 

Crescent Lake, Quinault 
Lake and Lake Cushman, 
situated in the densely 
timbered sections abruptly 
rimmed by steep mountain 
slopes, are the home of 


Varden. Summer homes are found on 
the shores and sites for these may be 
rented from the government at the 
modest rates of $10 and $15 a year. 


RESCENT LAKE is 220 miles from 

Seattle on the scenic Olympic 
Highway. For those desiring to reach 
the Olympics by water, a steamer 
leaves Seattle daily, arriving at Port 
Angeles at 7 A. M., from which point 
motor stages take tourists direct to 
Crescent Lake, 20 miles west. 

The Quinault lake region recently 
made accessible to visitors is located 
45 miles north of Hoquiam, Washing- 
ton, and being on the Olympia High- 
way is available by auto or motor 
stage. A canoe trip 35 miles down the 
lower river. through the Quinault 
Indian Reservation to Taholah.on the 
ocean beach is worth taking. The 
Olympic Highway circles the peninsula 
to Mora on the coast. 

Mount Rainier National Park lies 
completely surrounded by the Rainier 
National Forest and is easily entered 
from Tacoma or Seattle, by rail to 
Ashford at the southwestern corner of 
the park. From Tacoma to the park 
entrance it is a distance of 77 miles by 
motor road and from Seattle to the 
same point via Tacoma it is 118 miles. 
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Many tourists now go into the park 
with camping equipage, prepared to 
look out for themselves during their 
stay. There are grocery stores at 
Ashford, Paradise and Longmire 
Springs. Plans should be made to 
make at least one horseback trip 
through the valleys at the foot of the 
peak, horses and guides always being 
available. In the Rainier Forest there 
are many good trout streams, the best 
including the Naches, the South Fork 
of the Tieton and Upper Bumping 
River on the east slope and the tribu- 
taries of the Cispus and the Cowlitz 
on the west slope. 


M OTOR stages and railroads pene- 
trate into the more distant and 
eastern sections of the forest and from 
the points reached, many side trips 
may be taken to hundreds of lakes and 
streams where fishing is good and 
camping sites plentiful. 

From Yakima on the east side of the 
forest there are numerous trips to be 
made up passable wagon roads through 
the Naches and Tieton valleys to 
Bumping Lake, the American River 
and Carleton Pass. Bumping Lake, 
60 miles from Yakima, is an ideal sum- 
mer resort with hotels, fishing, boating 
and bathing. Fishing will be permitted 
in Bumping, Rimrock, Twin Sister, 
Dewey, Clear and Fish Lakes in the 
Yakima section this year. Some of 
these lakes will have abbreviated open 


= if ear taxe. 26 


trout retreat. 


seasons as during last year. The 
Yakima valley is the bird hunter’s 
paradise. Each year during October 
and November the season is open on 
pheasants, grouse, sage-hens, bear, 
deer and partridges. There is to be an 
open season on elk in the fall of 1927. 
Thirty thousand birds were killed in 
the 1926 season. 

Lake Chelan, one of Washington’s 
most famous inland lakes, lies in the 


Chelan Forest in the north-central 
portion of the state. Fishing is best 
in June and July, the time when fly- 
fishing in the smaller streams and 
lakes begins to draw most of the 
anglers. 


co motor roads give access to the 
lower end of Lake Chelan from 


the Sunset Highway and the Yellow- 
(Continued on page 562) 


Rushing alpine streams, fed from snow-capped mountains, and with banks lined with evergreen forests, make fishing doubly 


attractive in the regions near Seattle, 
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DONALD STILLMAN, Associate Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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WATER AS A FACTOR IN THE LIFE 
OF THE QUAIL 


HE disappearance of the quail in California 

and other western states has become quite as 

serious a concern to the sportsmen in these 
sections as it has to those in the south and east. 
Many reasons have been ascribed for the depletion 
of the coverts none of which have been entirely 
satisfactory. 

The experts of the Biological Survey have 
stressed the prevalence of disease among game 
birds and have written very learnedly on this sub- 
ject. The inroads of vermin is also advanced as 


a plausible theory and while these are undoubtedly 
contributary causes they do not entirely explain 


the situation in California where birds are dis- 
appearing in sections that have been set aside as 
game refuges and under both public and private 
agencies. In these sections the prohibition of 
shooting is enforced, vermin—hawks, owls, wild 
birds and other enemies of birds—are under con- 
trol and kept down to reasonable numbers, less 
perhaps, since the balance of nature prevailed; 
nevertheless, the birds have steadily disappeared. 

Dr. Joseph Grinnell, director of the University 
of California, has advanced a theory on this sub- 
ject that is worthy of the consideration of the 
Biological Survey and should be given the widest 
publicity, for Dr. Grinnell stands high among field 
naturalists and has made many valuable contribu- 
tions to science. According to Dr. Grinnell the 
disappearance of the quail can be attributed to 
the shortage of water supply at a critical time in 
the cycle of their lives, and that vermin, shortage 
of food and the guns of sportsmen are not respon- 
sible for the present situation. 

Dr. Grinnell says, “I got my idea originally from 
a sportsman long resident in Marion county. It 
involves a factor active chiefly, but nevertheless 
vitally, in a very short seyment of the life cycle of 
our quail. Briefly, a brood of newly hatched quail 
must find itself within walking distance (walking 
distance, be it emphasized, for the little quail) of 
water to drink by them, within a few hours of 
hatching. Anticipating this need, the old quail 
seek nesting sites accordingly. For without water 
the young are doomed to perish, if time of hatching 
happens to fall within a rainless or dewless period 
of weather. Failing to find such a propitious site, 
the nesting of a given pair of quail is a failure for 
that season. 
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“Throughout the Southwestern United States 
the thing of very greatest economic. demand by 
the rapidly increasing human population is not 
land, not minerals, not timber, but water. Every 
surface trickle, in every foothill ravine, which wil] 
yield water at the close of the rainy season, usually 
in April, and throughout the long late Spring and 
Summer dry season, is being tapped. At first the 
surface water is led off by pipe line to the thirsty 
ranch below. But a next step quickly follows. 


“The seepage is tapped underground, a tunnel 
being driven in, and the water is drained from the 
porous rock or bed of sand below the surface, 
Then the mouth of the tunnel is screened, for the 
very purpose of keeping out animals of all sorts 
(so as to prevent ‘contamination’). In other words 
the natural water supply, under original conditions 
provided at the surface, and accessible to the 
water-dependent wild animal life in the vicinity, 
has disappeared. It is only available, at best, in 
the very near vicinity of some human habitation 
far below, to which the pipe line leads, but where 
house cats, dogs and human beings prevent safe 
approach by quail. Not only for the thirsty young- 
sters but for the adult quail the original watering 
place has vanished. 

“There is, I bélieve, a critical distance, which, 
rain or dew failing, is the absolute limit a quail’s 
nest may be located from safely accessible water 
and result in a matured brood. I estimate, from 
an accumulation of impressions (I grant) of my 
own, that maximum distance to be 400 yards. If 
a pair of quail cannot find suitable cover and 
safety for its nest within that distance from water 
which will be accessible by the newly hatched 
young on foot, either the attempt is abandoned 
or that nesting is destined to failure. The com- 
mon observation that few quail are raised in years 
of severe drought supports this idea. 


“Immediate accessibility to water under condi- 
tions of safety, on the part of the little quail be- 
fore they acquire wing power which will enable 
them to go long distances between forage grounds 
and possible drinking places, is then, I think, the 
prerequisite to maintenance of our quail and cer- 
tain other upland game birds, even where all the 
other critical factors are favorable. And that fac- 
tor of water supply, in the breeding season of the 
quail, is the one which, under the stress of human 
population growth, is becoming more and more 
the determining one. Properly safeguarded water- 
ing places are becoming fewer and fewer, with the 
inevitable result that large tracts of foothill brush- 
land otherwise suitable for the support of an abun- 
dant quail population come to lie-untenanted by 
these esthetically attractive and _ recreationally 
valuable game birds.” 
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THE QUAIL IN GEORGIA 


HE latest report that the Biological Survey 
has released on the quail investigation which 
it is participating in in northern Florida and 
northern Georgia states that “among natural ene- 
mies that eat quail eggs or prey on the nestlings, 
the greatest destruction is wrought by skunks, cot- 
ton rats, and snakes, although opossums, raccoons, 
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weasels, cats, hawks, owls, and crows also cause 
some losses. The fur bearers have been best con- 
trolled by trapping and the cotton rats by poison- 
ing. Snakes depend on cotton rats for food, as 
well as on other small rodents, so that if the num- 
pers of the cotton rats are reduced, the snakes 
may go elsewhere. Cooper hawks are destructive 
to quail and may be controlled by destroying their 
nests. Marsh hawks prey upon cotton rats and kill 
very few quail and may be considered beneficial.” 

The self-hunting dog apparently has not come 
under the observation of the Bureau and the pre- 
datory cat is not singled out for special attention. 
In the north the cat is considered the most 
destructive enemy of bird life, and experienced ob- 
servers in many sections of the south have realized 
for some time that the self-hunting dog that roams 
the fields at will during the nesting season breaks 
up thousands of nests and is a most serious men- 
ace to the life of the quail. 

There has been an enormous increase in the 
number of bird dogs all through the quail country. 
A few years ago well-bred bird dogs commanded 
high prices, their numbers were limited and those 
who owned them kept them under observation and 
control. At the present time, well-bred bird dogs 
can be bought for a song. Everybody owns one, 
who feels inclined to do so. They roam the streets 
of the smaller towns and can be met along country 
roads. The blood of the bird dog has also found 
its way into the veins of thousands of farm dogs 
and others of less degree. When this happens there 
is created in the cross breeds a strong bird-hunting 
instinct that prompts a class of dogs, which 
formerly were contented to remain close about the 
home and barn-yard, to roam the fields and self- 
hunt. 
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INVESTIGATE NEW LAWS AND INTER- 
VIEW YOUR REPRESENTATIVES 


N a few weeks Congress will convene and the 
legislature of the states. will be in session. The 
cause of conservation has become a question of 

the first magnitude and bills bearing upon this 
important work will be introduced. Some should 
be passed and others should be defeated, and all 
should be carefully studied before action is taken. 
Now is the time for sportsmen and conservation- 
ists to discuss these matters with their repre- 
sentatives and make their wishes known. 

The Game-Refuge, Public-Shooting-Ground Bill 
is practically sure to come up again. Representa- 
tives of the Bureau of the Biological Survey have 
given out the information that it will be introduced 
during the opening days of Congress. The funda- 
mental objection to this bill is that it creates a 
blind pool of funds collected from all of the states 
and authorizes a small group of bureaucrats in 
Washington to disburse it when, where and how 
they will. The states are ziven no voice or power to 
Say where these funds collected from the citizens 
in the form of a gun tax for the privilege of shoot- 
ing wildfowl are to be expended. This bill in the 
past has received the support of a number of sin- 
cere conservationists who believed that it provided 
for permanent wild life sanctuaries, A careful 


study of the bill, which FoREST AND STREAM has 
opposed for several years, will reveal the fact that 
it does not specifically provide for game refuges 
or permanent wild life sanctuaries. All the bill 
specifically provides for is a new form of taxation 
and the creation of a new group of federal office- 
holders. This bill has been defeated before and it 
should be defeated again. 
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GAME FUNDS SHOULD NOT BE 
DIVERTED 


T the present time in several of the states the 
money collected from sportsmen for game 
licenses is thrown into a general fund and 

only a small part is actually placed in the hands of 
the State Game Commissioners for the benefit of 
the sportsmen from whom it was collected. This 
is a question that should be made the active con- 
cern of every’ sportsman, angler and conservation- 
ist. Do not criticize your State Game Commission 
unless you are satisfied that you and your friends 
have given them the support they deserve and 
which they have the right to expect from all who 
profess an interest in wild life and the natural 
beauties of their states, 
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DEER INCREASE AND THE BUCK LAW 


HE so-called buck law originally advocated by 

FOREST AND STREAM provided for the complete 

protection of the female deer at all seasons of 
the year. Under this 'aw bucks only can be killed 
legally and wherever it has been in force there has 
been a gratifying increase in the number of deer. 
In some of the states which have this law upon 
their statutes an effort will be made during the 
coming winter to secure its repeal. We believe 
that these attempts should be defeated and that 
the buck law should be extended to a number of 
states where it is badly needed. 
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STRONG STATE GAME COMMISSIONS 
WILL SOLVE THE SPORTSMEN’S 
PROBLEMS 


HE creation and support of strong State Gaine 

Commissions is the formula that FOREST AND 

STREAM recommends to the sportsmen of this 
country as the most practical method for making 
this the greatest game country in the world. The 
Game Commissioners in the state should have 
placed at their disposal, for the protection and the 
restoration of our wild life and our forests, and 
the prevention from pollution of all lakes and 
streams, every dollar that is collected from its citi- 
zens in the form of hunting and fishing licenses. 
There are also certain conservation projects that 
affect the life and the happiness of all of the citi- 
zens and to develop this work they are entitled 
to. additional appropriations from the general 
treasury of the states. To inculcate this wholesome 
idea should be the constant effort of every sports- 
man and conservationist of the country. 
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Of the MAP 


Photographs by 
the Author 


RR “ive for os, i BILL was wait- 


ing for us, like a spider in his 

web, up at the narrows north of 
Manitou, and Squirrel, the wild Indian 
thirsted for our blood, down in the 
Trout -—Lake country, on our return 
route. Mr. Joseph Musgrave waited 
for us at Camp No. 5, Border Lumber 
Company, on Bug River and the loons 
laughed to think what was coming to 
us and the wolves howled in glee as 
they raced the distant ridges at night 
while we lay in camp. 

None of us knew what or who was 
coming to us. Tommy thought he did, 
for he was a map fiend. Billy, the 
guide, had a vague idea of the future, 
for he had pushed a canoe up the 
Manitou route many times—but he 
never had gone into Anxhakamming 
and he never had penetrated the “coun- 
try between.” Before we were out 
Billy swore he never would go to either 
of these places again. 

As we lay side by side on our “brush 
mattress,” first camp out of Ft. 
Frances, along Manitou Sound, Billy 
told me the cheerful tale of Squirrel, a 
reservation Indian who had broken jail 
after murdering another Indian with 
an axe and had fled to the Trout Lake 
wilderness to hide. By the mouths of 
certain relatives who had managed to 
communicate with him in the two years 
Squirrel had eluded the Mounties, he 
had sent word that he would shoot the 
first canoeist, hunter or trapper of 
white skin who came into his section 
of the country. 

I do not think Billy was lying. If 
- so, he was far from a cheerful liar, 
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At the end 


By 


CLay PERRY 


in a CANOE 


Adventures in the Unmapped Sections of 
Western Ontario 


for he was worried. I believe he was 
more scared than any of us and “us” 
included Tommy’s bride who had con- 
sented to take a honeymoon trip con- 
sisting of two hundred and fifty miles 
of winding waterways into the rocky 
wilderness north of Ft. Frances, with 
thirty portages en route. 


lb. wall-eyed pike. 


But, of: 


of the world. Searching for the portage. 


course, she didn’t know much about it, 
except from Tommy’s maps and ‘Tom- 
my’s wildly enthusiastic description of 
a canoe trip in western Ontario. 

But, at Manitou’s northern narrows 
we. called on Rattlesnake Bill, the man 
who has the only farm in a thousand 
square miles or more of rocks, the man 
who has not been out since the Civil 
War when he went to Boston and en- 
listed in the Union army. 

Rattlesnake Bill advised us against 
the Peak Lake route, saying we must 
make a portage six miles long, and we 
had Tommy’s choice in canoes, sixteen 
and seventeen foot cedar Peterboro’s, 
wonderful in wind and lake, but ter- 
rible on portages and in swift narrow 
waters. Rattlesnake Bill, Billy had 
told us, was so named because he was 
the biggest liar in the country, but the 
venerable veteran quite took us in, 
what with bearskins and stuffed golden 
eagles and a physique and countenance 
like that of Buffalo Bill and we listened 
and lived to learn for ourselves. 


Y note of hand, written at the time 
and on the spot, the directions 
were: 

Go to the east of Crooked Lake 
(not south) and enter a creek. Purt- 
age is on the left side, one quarter 
mile long into creek. Next portage 
also one quarter mile long, rough and 
rocky. This brings you to Moose 
Lake. Turn north-north-east, pass 
one island, keeping it at your right. 
Go to northeast corner of the lake. 
Portage leads to Round Lake. Bear 
to ‘right. Go te southeast corner. 
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An exciting moment for canoeist and photographer. 


There is a short portage into Green 
Lake. In Green Lake go north to 
north end, three quarters of a mile. 
Falls to the left. Don’t go up the 
falls but straight across and enter 
southeast corner. Here is the head 
of a river. Portage on the right. 
Long portage. 
This was to take us into Kennewa- 
pekko Lake, whence our map showed 
us the way out and down Eagle Rock. 


R. BILL’S maps did not show 

Moose or Round Lakes any more 
than ours, but he said they were there. 
Our map showed a lake which had no 
name, but which Bill said must be 
Green Lake. Piecing verbal and 
mapped directions together, we drew 
on our map a pencil sketch of lakes and 


portages and our route and Bill O. K.’d . 


it. Yes, even Billy, the guide, pro- 
fessed to believe that Rattlesnake knew 
his stuff. 

Trix was eager for the “little waters” 
between lakes, for wind and wave had 
fought us hard those two days. So 
now we paddled off the map, easterly. 
It was not as easy as that, for the port- 
age out of Manitou Narrows was long 
and steep, to Crooked Lake, and we 
found an extra portage between 
Crooked Lake and Moose Lake. This 
third portage stared at us at nightfall 
as we came to the head of a winding, 
narrow, muskeg river, its bottom filled 
with beaver and muskrat débris, its 
marshy shores stinking. We camped 
at the foot of a falls and burned dry 
wood cut by a beaver years before. A 
bear waddled off across the marsh. It 


rained—but we had GRASS to lie upon 
and with it grew wild mint, and despite 
the mosquitoes and the howl of wolves 
nearby, the “homey” smell of crushed 
mint comforted us—although Tommy 
had failed, before we slept, to find the 
portage trail. 

Billy rose at daylight and I slept on. 


: a 
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Billy prepares the evening meal. 


In an hour he returned and roused me. 

“It goes right up the creek. I 
counted 615 paces,” said he. 

“Moose Lake?” 

“T don’t know; I guess so. I hope so.” 

Billy didn’t know the country, but he 
was game. He was one of the younger 
generation of half-breed guides, whose 
fathers wore the tump-lines of the 
Hudsons’ Bay Company and for five 
dollars a day he would paddle hard, 
cook all meals, wash all dishes, wear 
wet feet all day, take a pinch of “snoos” 
now and then to make the wind go 
down, hunt and cut balsam for beds, 
paddle while I trolled for lakers, dress 
fish without bones remaining, bake 
bannock noon and night which melted 
in the mouth and as he crawled beneath 
his meagre blankets in our tent (mostly 
flung over a bent sapling and tied to 
others) he would chuckle: 

“Boy, we’ve got a real home tonight.” 

Billy was a bit more visibly worried 
about Squirrel, the wild Indian, as we 
drew nearer Trout Lake. We consult- 
ed about the tale, Trix and Tommy and 
I, and decided to push on, for although 
we did not doubt Billy’s accuracy in 
reporting the tale, we did doubt Mr. 
Squirrel’s cold-blooded determination to 
shoot innocent tourists on sight... 
that is, at times we doubted it. At 
other times we did not. 


HE portage (not mentioned by 
Rattlesnake Bill) was exactly 615 
paces, upwards, and my neck was too 
long for the 16 foot canoe, slung on 
paddles on my shoulders. Its bottom 
rested on my bald spot. After that I 
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shouldered the 
larger canoe which 
was deeper. Tom- 
my was a portage 
hound. He _ had 
selected the canoes, 
with no advice 
from Billy, but he 
could have had a 
lot of it, free, if 
he had asked Billy, 
now. Billy told me 
things he did not 
mention to the 
honeymooners. 
At the end of 
the 615 paces we 
looked over the 
lake and voted it 
Moose Lake. Moose 
trails led down to 
the marshy shores, 
everywhere, and 
cow moose were in sight about every 
turn. The next body of water was 
round and therefore must be Round 
Lake—and we continued to follow 
Rattlesnake Bill’s directions, as I had 
jotted them down. But when we poked 
our canoes out of the bush at the shore 
of the next one, Billy confessed he was 
doubtful. Was it Green Lake—or not? 


HE directions went askew. We 
could not locate the “falls to the 
left,” nor the “head of a river” in the 
“southeast corner.” Things did not 
jibe at all—and neither did our 
unnamed lake upon the map fit 
this one. 

Completely at a loss, and no 
portage out save the one by 
which we had come in, and then 
Billy remembered that Rattle- 
snake Bill had mentioned, casu- 
ally, another portage toward 
the eastern waterway, but which 
I had not set down because he 
had thought it too hard a route. 

We headed for where it was 
supposed to be—and ran smack 
up against the end of the world. 
It was a high, big-timbered cliff 
with no opening therein, no 
portage anywhere, so we pad- 
dled back out of the bay and 
skirted the southeastern shore 
and landed where Billy and I 
thought we might best make the 
climb to the top of another lofty 
crag to look around. 

What we saw was a jumble 
of rocky ridges rolling east- 
ward, dense timber, and to the 
southeast a tiny tear-drop which 
looked as if it might be an arm 
of Green Lake (shown on the 
map) and to the north the gleam 
of Sunshine—or maybe Moon- 
shine—or perhaps something 
else. ; 

But Billy, with his far-seeing 
eyes, pointed to a long, deep cut 
far to the east and said: 

“That must be the valley we 
are looking for.” 
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A head wind and rough waters. 


“Well, we’ll try for it,” we replied. 
“But Trix will not go on with us until 
we are sure. You and I in the lighter 
canoe, and if we don’t make through 
it’s back to Manitou.” 

Billy grinned and nodded and we slid 
and slithered down the bush-grown 
ridge. 

Trix insisted that Tommy should go 
with Billy and me and she would stay, 
alone, and make some tea. 

By fool luck we located, at the end 
of a very blind bay, an ancient blaze- 
mark on a tree, quite hidden by new 


The only campsite on Lake Anxhakamming. 


foliage, and from 
it an overgrown 
old trail led toward 
the “teardrop.” We 
made it. We 
launched canoe, 
paddled through a 
narrows, emerging 
into a river—and 
into the river, on 
the east Side, 
flowed another, 
over a steep falls 
—and the water 
ran south. 

But, we were 
headed for Kenne.- 
wapekko, north of 
the Height of Land 
into north flowing 
water. 

“Well, it looks 
like main route,” 

Billy said, as we noticed cut logs, old 
and weathered, lodge-poles, stones set 
on a rock at the water’s edge to mark 
traps—but the run of the valley to the 
south was wrong, unless we had become 
entirely lost. 

We paddled down the river, seeking 


‘camp-site and the next portage, and 


Tommy chased a bear off a point which 

held a few spears of grass on its rocks 

and we turned back and got Trix and 

our duffle and brought both canoes 

through. Tommy paddled down from 

the point, at dusk, and reported, when 
he turned, that he had found the 
portage, that the river pitched 
over a falls to the south and 
the trail seemed to climb a hog- 
back of rock beside it and per- 
haps we could shoot the rapids, 
anyway. 

We fought mosquitoes until 
quite late, then shivered as 
frost fell (in August) and won- 
dered if the bear would return. 
We were in a serious frame of 
mind. We had given up fishing, 
resting, fooling, everything save 
hard paddling, harder portag- 
ing, pushing swiftly on to try 
to get‘back on the map and be 
sure we were going to get out 
before provisions failed. Despite 
all anxieties we enjoyed vour- 
selves because of the thrilling 
uncertainty of things. 


HE falls was blocked with 
down timber and the hog- 
back of rock was a blind; no 
trail appeared in the bush along 
either side of the falls. Billy and 
I again threshed through miles 
of brush and climbed to find the 
highest point for “a look at the 
world” and returned, no better 
off than before, save that we 
had seen other lakes, of no par- 
ticular consequence,’ and had 
followed deep-cut moose trails 
and Billy had eaten more pit- 
cherries than were good for him. 
(Continued on page 558) 
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Western 


Xpert 


Try Western Xpert shells for all- 
round shootingand Wesrern Super-X 
when long range is desired. Super-X 
Short Shot String means that the pel- 
lets travel through the air to the bird 
in a compact mass—instead of string- 
ing out along the line of flight. 


Many important ammunition develop- 
ments have been made by WesrTERN. 
Western Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) 
bullet cartridges are an outstanding 
achievement. Also Western Open- 
point Expanding bullets, long famous 
for their terrific killing power—new 
Western Boat-Tail bullets in sport- 
ing cartridges—and the popular 
Western Non-Corrosive .22°s that 
increase the accuracy and prolong 
the life of the rifle. ... Write for free 
literature about all of these develop- 
ments. Always glad to hear from you. 


Every hunting ground is a proving 
ground for WESTERN ammunition ... 
proving the exceptional performance 
of WESTERN Xpert shells for quail, 


rabbits, and all-round shooting—and 
the effective long-range of WESTERN 
Super-X, the famous load with the 
Short Shot String. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 948 Hunter Ave., East Alton, II. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 


Pipe Smoker Risks 
Life Finding Can 


of Favorite Tobacco 


Over a period of years, we have heard of 
many ways in which pipe-smokers prove 
their devotion to their favorite tobacco. 

But the medal certainly goes to 
Joseph P. Fink of Darby, Pa. 


His letter follows: 


Darby, Pa. 
November 12, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I take the liberty of writing you con- 
cerning a little incident that happened 
to me in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 

I have a mania for crawling through 
a number of unexplored caverns be- 
tween the towns of Woodstock and Mt, 
Jackson. One cave was exceedingly 
dangerous with its tight passages, etc. 
I spent three hours in this cavity, 
groping blindly with a “dead’’ flashlight 
and a severed guiding string. 

To cut my story short, I was finally 
rescued by a searching’ party after a 
terrible experience. It was a wonderful 
feeling as I sat at the mouth of the 
cavern telling my friends that I would 
not go back in there for love nor 
money. I meant it—until I reached for 
my can of Edgeworth. It was gone, 
and I recalled dropping something dur- 
ing the excitement in the cave. 


It is queer what a man will do when 
his favorite tobacco is concerned. I 
realized that without my tobacco it 
would be as bad as being lost in the 
cavity—so I crawled back. 

It was a grand and glorious feeling 
as my hand came in contact with the 
Aristocrat of Tobacco. 


Yours very truly, 
(signed) Joseph P. Fink, Jr. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
changes in quality. 

Write your name 
4}and address_ to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 7 S. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
We'll be grateful 
for the name and 
address of your 
tobacco dealer, 
too, if you care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is 
a special week-end-size can for 35c that 
is just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 

On your radio—tune in on WRVA, elena | 


Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 
(254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles, 
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He looks at me kinda hurt an’ vamooses out o’ thuh door. 


66 Smoky” 


(Continued from page 518) 


goes in thuh cabin an’ finds whar he’s 
dug up tha box from under muh bunk, 
whar I hed cached it. He hedn’t got 
thuh sugar, but he’d busted thuh bottle 
o’ mercury, an’ thinkin’ maybe it was 
good he’d licked up a coupla mouth- 
fuls. It musta made him kinda sickish 
frum thuh way he wus a bellerin’. 
Reckon he figgered I’d played him a 
dirty trick, fer he don’t come back this 
time, an’ I hed sugar out fer a week. 


| HUNTED the timber high an’ low 
fer ’im an’ am gittin’ right worried 


over it, thinkin’ maybe he’s dead. I’m 
comin’ back from one o’ these trips 
uh trapezin’ thuh whole danged coun- 
try fer ’im, when I walks in thuh cabin, 
an’ thar he is, with whut wus left o’ 
my sugar sack between his paws a 
lickin’ it up. Now I’d ’bout lose muh 
dust as thet sugar, so I fetched ’im 
one in thuh ribs with muh foot, he 
riz up an’ slapped me clar ’cross thet 
room an’ danged nigh through thuh 
wall. I’m shore plenty het up by this 


time, an’ I grabs me a pick handle an’ 
warps ’im one betwixt thuh eyes. 

“As I walloped him I see ’twaren't 
Smoky. 

“Hell’s sartinly broke loose, an’ I’m 
a tryin’ fer thuh door an’ a dodgin’ this 
cyclone. I hain’t near as steamed up 
as I was, I’m kinda skeerd now. We 
both gits tuh thuh door at thuh same 
time. After I wakes up an’ sees I 
ain’t kilt, I looks fer muh sugar, but 
*tain’t no use, she’s all gone. 

“I waits ’round fer a week an’ Smoky 
don’t show, so I hes tuh pull out, muh 
sugar bein’ all gone. 

“Sam, bile me another cup o’ coffee 
an’ give me a heap o’ sugar, I cain’t 
stand ’er no longer.” 

I makes him two cups, "bout half 
sugar, an’ thuh light thet comes in his 
eyes, is right pleasin’ tuh see. 

“T’m a goin’ over tuh thuh Emporium 
an’ git me a grub stake, with two sacks 
0’ sugar, an’ go back up tuh thet claim, 
an’ stay thar ’till I finds thet danged 
Smoky, ef it takes me ten year.” 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify you, 
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American Teal 
(Continued from page 534) 


fooded by the waters of the San Joa- 
qin, offered delectable grounds for 
wildfowl and there they flocked by the 
millions. Cinnamon teal were always 
to be found there early in the season. 
Never very common, the addition of a 
half dozen, or a dozen to the bag lent 
yst and variety to the sport. And 
when, on a red letter day, all three 
kinds of teal were hung on the game 
strap, together with many other vari- 
eties of wildfowl, the feathered en- 
gmble was one long to be remembered. 

Cinnamon teal are a trifle larger 
than their green-winged cousins—a bit 
heavier, and not quite so racily built. 
They are very full blooded and market 
hunters considered that they spoiled 
more rapidly than other  wildfowl. 
However, when in condition, their flesh 
is of excellent flavor. In the matter of 
sport, they may not show quite the 
speed and dash of those little feathered 
quarter-horses, the green-wings, but 
they are adepts at towering and dodg- 
ing, and as for speed, they can outstrip 
most kinds of ducks. All too seldom, 
in these degenerate days, does one 
scan the horizon and note ruddy little 
drakes, breasts glowing like deep red 
gid in the morning sun, rush with 
hissing pinion through nearby air 
lanes. Encroachments on their breed- 
ing grounds and the one hundred and 
one other handicaps which American 
wildfowl face has sadly reduced their 
numbers, 


— 


Squirrel nests. 


Squirrel Hunting Days 
(Continued from page 535) 


him in the aerial flight, and the squir- 
rel tumbled earthward. 

A short tramp and we reached a 
mammoth cottonwood about eighty 
feet high. The yellow leaves, what 
few remained, rustled gleefully in the 
breeze. Experience had taught us that 
squirrels love to spend their sunny 
hours in giant cottonwoods, where they 
have a lofty view and plenty of park- 
ing space. Little do they reckon that 
there they have a rendezvous with 
death—for no squirrel hunter passes 
up a cottonwood. 

There were abundant hiding places 
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FOX GUN‘ 


The new price of $36.50 brings the 

Fox-Sterlingworth within the reach of 
every man who appreciates a fine gun. 
The Sessltateneaeth, embodying all the 
features that make the Fox “The Finest 
Gun in the World,” has been for 
twenty years a favorite with gun-wise 
sportsmen. 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern equip- 
ment, and manufacturing methods refined by years of 
experience make it possible to produce an even better 
gun at a lower price. 

The Sterlingworth has fewer working parts than any 
other make of double-barrel hammerless gun—sim- 
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ong life. 

It has a three-piece lock with nickel-steel hammer 
and firing-pin combined. 

It has a rotary taper bolt that automatically com- 
pensates for wear and prevents the gun from “shooting 
loose.” 

Coil springs are used throughout, because of their 
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guaranteed for life against breakage. 

In appearance, the Sterlingworth is comparable with 
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fine quality American walnut with weatherproof Duco 
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When you choose a Sterlingworth, you get the gun 
best fitted for your favorite shooting. It is made in 
12, 16 or 20 gauge, with barrels 26-28-30 or 32 inches 
and any boring you desire. 

Other Fox Guns range in price from $52.50 upward. 
These grades may be built to the purchaser’s specifi- 
cations—custom-built guns of world-famous quality. 

Choose’ your Fox Gun at your dealer’s. Write us 
today for the Fox catalog and the booklet, “How to 
Buy a Gun.” 
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FOX PLAY GUN 


For the youngsters, there is a true-to-life reproduction of the Fox 
Gun—the only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. Absolutely 
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and toy departments. Send for folder. 
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Flight Is On 


$40 for an L. C. Smith Field Grade Gun 


Game birds will soon be 
winging their way over your 
favorite shooting places—to 
the South and happier feed- 
ing grounds. 

It’s great sport—this Fall 
shooting, but the birds are 
getting more gun-wise year 
by year. You'll need a good 
gun to bring ’em down, first 


pop. 


L. C. Smith Guns 


are built to fill every need 
of the shooter. The Field 
Grade, now selling at $40.00, 
is a first class all-purpose 
gun — fitting most of those 
needs itself. 


Barrels 26” to 32”. 12, 16, 
20 and .410 gauge. Two trig- 
gers or Hunter One-Trigger. 
Automatic or non-automatic 
ejecter. Selected walnut 
stock and forend. Hand- 
checkered pistol grip. 
Weights 534 to 8% lbs. 


If your shooting require- 
ments are unusual—there’s 
an L. C. Smith Gun for you, 
too. Ask your dealer to 
show you the line—or write 
to us for our Booklet J41. 
It tells all about good guns. 
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in that tree. We strained our eyes 
in an attempt to locate the game. The 
“little divils’” lie close along the 
branches. In time Dave noticed the tip 
of a tail projecting away from a limb 
high up. A shot from the .22, and 
the chase was on. Leaping and run- 
ning, that furry rascal did his best to 


|escape in a cranny somewhere; but no 


use. He paused just a second too long 
at one place, and Dave quickly drew 
on him and fired -the fatal shot. At 


|the same time the shots had scared 


up another streak of brown which 
sought refuge in a clump of leaves. A 
well-placed shot with the rifle and an- 
other squirrel made aerial contortions 
in our direction. 


We had had enough sport. 


Lunchtime called. By the creek over 
the next hill, we prepared lunch, and 
rested under the kindly warmth of the 
noonday sun. We were impressed with 
the extreme comfort of hunting squir- 
rels. The best of luck will come if you 
choose the best of days. How different 
from the many other varieties of hunt- 
ing, when one must have his enthu- 
siasm keyed up to a high point to over- 


look the physical discomforts, as ip. 
duck hunting sometimes. 

The afternoon’s shoot was nearer the 
river bluffs, where the oaks predomi- 
nated and where the elms were scarcer, 
The three of us separated to cover a 
wide strip of timber. Shortly the 
sound of Dave’s gun echoed through the 
wood, and I turned in that direction jn 
time to see a grayback hiking obliquely 
past me. I pulled just in time to pre- 
vent him getting intimate with a hol- 
low stump. How alert one must be to 
get these animals. 

Both my partners found something 
to shoot at in the next quarter hour, 
and when we all joined company at 
a fence farther on, we had four more 
tallies to ring up. Not at all bad, we 
thought. Cautious tramping and ac- 
curate observation—and, like the tail 
of a dog, it was bound to occur. 

We circled back to the car, and rode 
to some hardwood timber a few miles 
farther south. An hour’s tramp along 
a creek there and then we struck off 
at a tangent back to the Ford. We 
succeeded in scaring up five of the 
weasel-bodied rodents, and brought to 
bag three of them. One escaped into 
a hole, and the other retained his free- 
dom by hiding securely in the leafy 
environment of a white oak. 

The rays of the low, descending sun 
indicated the coming end of day. We 
had had enough sport for the trip, 
and enough squirrels to make three 
squirrel potpies. And in the reckoning 
should be included a glorious tramp in 
glorious, picturesque hardwoods. 

We decided to call it a day. Our 
fourteen squirrels, lying on the floor 
of the car, turned our thoughts to a 
rehearsal of the chief incidents in the 
day’s hunt. 

“Say, Sherlock,” said Dave, ad- 
dressing Hary, “You seem to have no 
trouble getting squirrels out of diffi- 
cult situations. Well, this afternoon I 
chased a squirrel into a woodpile. Now 
I couldn’t scrape anything as you did 
this morning. What would you have 
done?” 

A pause followed. Then— 

“Why, make a noise like a nut, and 
he’d come a-running,” 


The Boy and the Buck 


(Continued from page 531) 


beyond which lay a vast and melan- 
choly stretch of seamarsh, through 
which wound a sluggish salt creek, 
sparkling dully in the warm winter 
sunshine. I felt that if we did nothing 
before reaching that marsh, we were 
liable to do nothing at all. 

Richard now began to rail at the 
deer, and to cast at them aspersions, 
animadversions, revilings, and the like. 
I recall that he suggested that they 
were split-hoofed, big-horned, big-eyed, 
white-tailed, lazy, triflin’ sons of sea- 
turtles. Such epithets will make some 


men fight; but they will make deer run. - 


“Look out, Cap’n!” I heard Richard 
yell, his chimpanzee mouth spread to 
its fearsome capacity. “Look out, little 


e 


For God’s sake, look out! De 


9999 
. 


Cap’n! 
ole man’s comin 


Guce a warning at such a time, 
vociferated as only a negro can, 
gave me a sudden rise in temperature, 
accompanied by chills. I strained my 
eyes to see the deer. I looked for the 
boy, to see how he was taking Rich- 
ard’s warning. I called to him to get 
ready. I saw, the boy halt on the 
ridge. Off to his left I saw the white 
flash of a tall erect tail. Then I saw 
a rack of chestnut-colored antlers. 
How he was going! Richard must have 
been full on him when he jumped. 
From his course I knew he would cross 
the ridge ahead of the boy. But it 
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would be at an angle away from him. 
And the distance would be discourag- | 
ing,—seventy-five or eighty yards,—a | 
long shot for the gun he was using. 
I] moved forward in those thrilling 
seconds. I was not now far behind the 
boy, but off to his right. 

In all likelihood, the stag would not | 
run down the ridge when he reached | 
it but would cross it, plunge through 
the myrtles, and run through the marsh 
for the deep woods beyond, just as the 
other two bucks had done. In that} 
case, I would have a shot, and a better 
one than the boy, who would be offered 
only a flashing chance as the stag 
ripped across the opening on the ridge. 

Again I saw the buck. He was: now 
almost to the ridge; and he seemed to 
have pulled down the gas-lever some 
more. In about five seconds he would 
be across the ridge and ahead of me 
in the marsh. I put my gun to my 
shoulder. The boy, of course, would 
miss the buck, and I would kill him. 
You know how we old hunters reason 
such things out, giving ourselves all 
the credit that’s coming to us. 


I put my gun up, I say; and when I 
heard the boy shoot, I tightened my 
grip, feeling that my chance had come. 
Through: the wall of myrtles I looked 
for the inevitable rack of horns, the 
long body, the tall flag. Grimly I 
waited, determined that the whole fam- 
ily wasn’t going to miss that stag, even 
if he was a long way off, even if he was 
trying his best to imitate a cyclone. 


But, wait as I would, no buck came. 
Puzzled, I lowered my gun. The deer 
must have run down thé ridge. The 
boy probably ran after him, trying to 
catch what he had missed. Children 
act like that. After waiting a few 
minutes longer in a rather dreary 
frame of mind, I sauntered up on the 
ridge. Far ahead I saw Richard. But 
the boy was not in sight. Uneasy, I 
ran forward. I saw Richard turn into 
the myrtles to the right. In a moment 
or two I had joined him. He was with 
the boy, who stood, hat off, happy as 
only a young hunter can be, proud as 
only a young sportsman can be who 
shows his father his first fallen stag. 


There lay the big buck, dead from a 
clean shot at eighty yards. A fine 
creature he was,—burly and old, his 
last race run, his last jump* ended. 


“l’se glad the young Cap’n done got 
the shot,” Richard said in his gentle 
humble way. “I knowed he was a true 
gunnerman.” 

The boy may live to kill many an- 
other buck; and he may hear higher 
words of praise. But no other buck will 
ever mean so much. And no praise 
will ever be sweeter than the dusky 
Richard’s. 

My own feeling is that it is a fine 
thing for a man to kill a stag; but he 
will get a bigger thrill if he can lead 
his boy to the same achievement. And 
I believe that that old teacher had 
more in his mind than formal educa- 
tion when he said, “Teach the Young 
Idea How to Shoot.” I for one have 
taken his advice literally. 
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durable. Top is so elastic 
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snap fastener strap. 
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to fit all feet. Price 
$8 delivered free 
anywhere in U. S, 
Write for free sample of 
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“Nat.” He was not very well thought 
of in his locality because of his lazi- 
ness, but when it came to sportsman- 
ship and ability to shoot Nat was there. 
Honest, carefree, a jovial smile on his 
bewhiskered countenance, he was a 
shooting companion, par _ excellence. 
Whenever we hunted together, each 
claimed the honors of best shot. Many 
were the times we tried to decide the 
vantage. We took the singles turn 
about, but the bird, if missed by the 
first barrel, was any one’s game. 


HE last hunt we had together, 

birds were hard to find. I could 
not hunt during the afternoon and the 
morning was well spent. We had 
found two coveys during the half-day’s 
hunt. The shooting was in the open 
and the chances easy. Nat and I were 
even on birds, five each, but he had been 
compelled to use a second barrel on 
one, while by good fortune, I had mine 
straight. Home was in sight and for 
once I was ready to quit, when Nat’s 
red setter pinned a single in a little 
glade. Where that bird came from, I 
do not know, as we had not flushed a 
covey within half a mile, nor had I+ 
heard a gun in the locality. Why or 
how he came in that thicket, I don’t 
know, but he was there, the shot was 
mine, and the cover was ungodly thick. 
As I walked up, Nat was close behind, 
chuckling derisively. He knew as well 
as I that the chances for a miss were 
very good. The bird rose manfully to 
the occasion, roared through the leaves 
of a jack oak, across a little pond, and 
away down an old road. Reaching 
across the road and about the same 
elevation as the bird was the limb of a 
big holly. Straight at the limb flew the 
bird. It was too thick to fly through, 
he must either rise over or duck under. 
Which should I allow for? I held high 
and let go, but as I pressed the trigger, 
I knew I was wrong. The bird had 


The Little Brown Bird 


(Continued from page 538) 


ducked. ‘Quick as an echo to my own 
piece, came the spiteful crack of Nat’s 
Parker and a moment later the Irish. 
man fetched. I was behind in birds 
and shells, and as Nat expressed it: 
“That ought ter satisfy anybody.” [| 
was much of the same opinion, but | 
did not say so. 

Snap shooting has its place in the 
game, but not for the beginner. He 
will have to curb a desire to snap even 
in the open, for at first it is difficult 
to remember to aim when the bird 
rises. This is not criticism of the snap, 
for the expert who earns the title of C, 
S. (Crack Shot) is the man who can 
use either snap or deliberate aim. Ile 
may snap away for an hour at birds 
rising in a thicket, but should a bird 
cross an opening or a creek, he can 
shift to deliberate aim and tumble his 
bird with regularity. This is what 
makes the game so fascinating. There 
is always plenty of room for improve- 
ment. 

And this much I will say for the 
beginner. At no time during your 
experience as gunner will you derive 
the diversion, satisfaction, and_hair- 
rising thrills that you will have while 
learning to kill your first birds. Given 
a reasonably good dog, a gun that will 
shoot—I don’t care how—and plenty of 
birds, the lad will enjoy his day more 
than the expert. I would not derive 
half the satisfaction from killing twelve 
out of a possible fifteen tomorrow, that 
I did when I made my first double. 
Shooting an old double with hammers 
that stood up like ass ears; shells 
loaded with black powder and a collie 
instead of setter or pointer, I sounded 
the very depths of sublime happiness. 
I had missed birds a plenty before that 
covey rose, but did I worry? Not much. 
I had made a double and that was 
enough. “Yes sir, I kilt one with each 
barrel when they riz! an’ that’s all the 
best of ’em kin do.” 


Sage Brush and Sunshine 


(Continued from page 541) 


hunted in it before. Therefore,. Bill 
willingly let me be the judge and jury 
in this case. 

Just back of the pines the sage brush 
was exceedingly thrifty, not unlike 
small trees. This signified good land, 
which, if it could have been watered, 
would produce bumper crops. 

Both Bill and myself were in the 
midst of meditation when we were 
startled by the flight of a lone sage 
rooster directly in front of us. 


Bill beat me to the trigger and 
scored a clean kill, making:a beautiful 
shot of a circling target. Dashing for- 
ward with short strides he soon found 
the bird and waved it in the air. 

“A nice one!” he called out. “Nary 
a spur on him.” 


“Good enough,” I remarked. “Won- 
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. ested in the sport. 


der if there are any more around 
here?” 

Barely were the words out of my 
mouth when another young one flew up 
to my right. Her wings stopped flap- 
ping shortly after my second shot and 
straight down she came, a fall which 
would have knocked the life from a 
healthy specimen. 

Nevertheless I was annoyed over 
missing the first shot. This is a fail- 
ing of mine, however, for very often 
I will make difficult kills after inex- 
cusable misses. 

We now had one bird each and were 
hardly out of sight of the camp. I 
could see that Bill was intensely inter- 
Success is apt to 
make an enthusiast out of a pessimist. 

Then we were due for a_ setback. 
After our initial success we did not 
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mile. And, believe me, a desert mile 
means fully 5,280 feet, sometimes ap- 
parently more. 

“I’ve just got to rest,” Bill panted as 
we swung over. a ridge, “I’m no Mara- 
thoner even if I was athletic in my 
high school days. I’m simply not built 
for walking, that’s all. My legs aren’t 
adapted to it.” 





EVER have I seen the -smoking 
desert hotter than it was that mid- 
summer day. Wavy sheets of heat 
rose steadily from a sea of rocks, sand 
and brush. 

The rabbits seemed to know more 
than we did, for they stayed burrowed 
up in their dens where it was nice and 
cool We did see, however, a coyote 
roaming about listlessly but he was too 
far away to shoot at. Some hawks 
were wheeling about in the heavens 
but the chief signs of activity in the 
animal world were confined to a nest 
of large red ants, a few of which in- 
sisted on sampling my anatomy as we 
sat perched on a pair of rocks. It was 
at my suggestion that we moved on. 
I fancied Bill would rather have toasted 
his shins a bit more but he said noth- 
ing along that line. 

Five minutes later we ran onto a 
desert meadow, a small clearing fringed 
by brush. 

“Careful now,” I urged as we drew 
near. “There’s probably a whole flock 
here and it may be the best chance 
we have to bag the limit today.” 

Through the sage brush I caught 
sight of a small spring surrounded by 
several tufts of grass.. Surely, I 
mused, some birds would be using this 
desert oasis. Such places were too 
rare to be overlooked. 

Then, Bill whispered, “I saw a couple, 
right in the edge of that grass. Per- 
haps there are others.” 

Stepping closer we were soon only 
twenty feet from the water. Still, not 
a bird flew up. They were hiding. 

“We'll kick them out,” I announced in 
a low tone. “Oh, for a good dog right 
now.” 


= by one the birds began to get 
up upon our approach. For five 
minutes as merry a bombardment as 
I have ever heard took place. 

“This is great,” Bill just could not 
resist saying between shots. “Finest 
sport I ever had.” 

All told eight sage hens arose. Six 
of them paid with their lives; a sev- 
enth, badly winged, fled through the 
brush so fast that we were unable 
to retrieve it. 

Bill was tickled pink, being a novice 
at this brand of sport, and I was not 
far behind him in exultation. 

“Enough for one day isn’t it?” Bill 
inquired hopefully as the kill was be- 
ing gathered up. 

I grinned and nodded in the affirma- 
tive. 

“A drink and we'll go to camp if 
you’re willing,” I agreed with a sly 
wink at Bill, whose rotund form was 
ae along toward the spring. 

Well I Loewe that he was passionately 


encounter any more birds for fully a] 
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New Thrills For Fishermen 


There’s a real thrill in having a well oiled, rustless reel—line running 
smooth and free, gently dropping bait or fly just where you want it. 


There’s another thrill in having your whole fishing kit always spick and 
span—everything well oiled and rust free, fresh and clean as the day 
you brought it home. 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


A Handy Can of 3-in-One should be in having a Big Red “One” on the label. 
every fisherman’s tackle box, ready for sold by sporting goods, hardware, auto 
instant use. Takes up little room. accessory, drug, grocery and general 
3-in-One isa high quality oil compound ‘tores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and in 
whose several ingredients give it lubri- three sizes of bottles. 

cating and rust preventing properties FREE: Generous sample and illus- 
not possessed by ordinary oil. To pro- *trated Dictionary of Uses. 
tect yourself, insist upon the package Request both on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
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PARKER GUNS 


The “Old Reliable” 


Just a few weeks more 


“Then I'll be out here with my new 
Parker. There’s the gun that will keep 
old Bill busy bringing ’em in.” 

When you’re shooting a Parker, 
they won’t get away. You are 
faster on the mark—confident 
when you pull the trigger. 

All the fine points which go to 
make up the Parker Gun are 
the result of years of expert 
gunsmithing. Thus you buy in 
a Parker reliability and long 
service that have made the gun 
famous among sportsmen every- 
where. A Parker will be your 
final choice when you see it at 
your dealer’s. Made to order in 
lengths, drops, and weights if 
desired. 


Send for handsomely _illus- 
trated catalog. 


PARKER BROTHERS, ‘ili a ee 29 Cherry St., Meriden Conn. | 


















































Do you contemplate the purchase of one or more outdoor books? The Forest and Stream 
Book Dept. can supply your needs. A complete line of sporting and nature books by authori- 
ties in the outdoor field is carried at all times. 
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|. YMAN 
} SIGHTS 


For Russian 7.62 m/m Rifle 
No. 36 


Receiver 


Sight 


Specially 
Designed 


Sight is shown mounted on left side of Rus- 
sian 7.62 m/m rifle, with bolt open. Aper- 
ture turns out of way in satisfactory man- 
ner. Special base fits neatly against re- 
ceiver. Position of sight conveniently close 
to eye. Increases distance between factory 
sights on rifle as issued by one-third. $10.00. 
Tap and drill 50 cents. Ready for delivery. 


10¢ will bring the new 
Lyman Sight Catalog No. 15 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


110 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


Makes old guns like new. 


Easily applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore: the finish on five 
i guns in ten minutes for $1.00, 


New Metho Gun Bluing Co. 


Dept. F-2 BRADFORD, PA. 


assembled and refinished 
Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50, Packing 
charge 50c extra. Used gun sling 50c. Ball catridges 
$3.50 per 100. New 1927 illustrated catalog, 380 
pages. showing all American guns and pistols since 
775, with other Army and Navy equipment, mailed 

60c. Special new circular for 2c stamp. Est. 1865. 
francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 


Twenty Years Ahead 


HEN in 1906 Uncle! 


Sam brought out the 
30/06 military rifle car- 
tridge, Hoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9 was 
already perfected and in 
general use. It completely 
removed all primer salts 
and smokeless powder 
stamps for sam- fouling, also remo ve d 
ple ss te. 9. leading and metal fouling. 

8K or ree 
ee” daw Goon It absolutely prevented 
Owners, bore RUST. 

Never Equalled 

Like the famous .30/’06 cartridge, Hoppe’s No. 
9 is still unequalled—the popular gun-cleaning 
solvent everywhere. Recommended for many years 
by the U. S. War Department. By Government 
test pronounced a faultless preventive of after- 
corrosion in to-day’s military rifles. Goes farther 
and does more than any other solvent. 


Send 10c in 


Use Hoppe’s No. 9 for all firearms. Also, for 
the working parts, use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
For a heavy after-swab, dependable emergency 





cleaner in the field, or general rust preventive, 
use Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Your dealer can supply 
Accept no substitutes—if necessary write 


Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


anxious to do some fishing. 

We found the water clear, cold and 
refreshing. No wonder the sage hens 
were so fond of congregating at such 
a place. In that parched land a water 
hole was nothing short of a godsend. 

Bill and I literally fell into camp 
around four o’clock. The heat had 
stunned us and we lay for half an 
hour in the welcome shade of a pine 
after finding the canvass tent more like 
an oven than anything else. 

The desire to fish, which was over- 
powering in Bill, drew him away from 
our grassy couch. He strayed over to 
the car, fumbled around among the 
equipment and the last I saw of him he 
was doing quite a peppy little dance 


Ps 
Ni 


a? 


down toward Shoshone Creek. No} 
caring to fish I was content to remain 


prostrate for the time being at least, ’ 


M* companion sauntered into camp 
an hour afterward with ten or a 
dozen average-size trout strung, a lg 
Ozark fashion, on a stick. 

“They’re not large,” he informed me, 
“but no one possessing a fish pole, line, 
hook and bait need go hungry along 
this brook, take it from me, brother,” 

We elected to have a taste of both 
fish and sage hen for the evening meal, 
Bill had never eaten this kind of fowl 
and as for myself, well, the fish looked 
particularly appetizing, perhaps more 
so than the desert chickens. 


In camp on Trout Lake. 


Off the Map In a Canoe 


(Continued from page 550) 


We paddled hopefully along the 
shore of a ‘bay which extended beyond 
the falls and Trix cried out as she 
looked into the wide opening of the 
portage trail, big enough to drive in a 
team, traps hanging on a blazed tree, 
logs lying in the muck for footing. 

Main route? It seemed impossible 
to doubt it, but we did. We were so 
wary of blind trails, of trappers’ wan- 
dering routes which led only to little 
muskeg lakes and back again, that we 
walked this regular highway to its 
other end before we dared carry over 
the canoes and duffle. Midway between 
waters we came into a broad clearing 
where Indians had camped and left 
their lodge poles standing, and so we 
walked back the mile and carried over. 


ee we were not on the map and 
did not know whither we went, 
We 
launched in a little lake, paddled south- 


save that it was south-south-east. 


west, ran into a narrows, into a river, 
into another lake. It was time to boil 
up for noon and we headed for a rock 
island where warm, reddish tints at- 
tracted us, the colors of fall foliage. 
They looked warm and it was raining 
cold water out of a cold sky. The 
island had been warmed over—by a 
miniature forest fire, some time previ- 
ously, the cedars had turned red. 

Ah, yes! The fire had been started 
by someone who camped here, for the 
slant stick of the tea-pail still stuck in 
the ground and then we discovered, in 
order named, a broken paddle, a broken 
and heat-twisted lamp-chimney, a card 
of paper matches from the Waldo:/- 
Astoria, New York City, a hammer 
and a bunch of traps hung on a tree, 
and finally, nailed to a spruce frame 
and hung on a tree a birch-bark sign 
with the words carved out of it: 

EAGLE ROCK. 

The penciled name and date below it 
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had been washed out, but doubtless it 
was a year old, at least. 

‘We fumbled our maps from the bot- 
toms of our packsacks (where we had 
buried them in hopelessness) and then 
it was easy, for we saw that we were, 





Not 
remain 
t least, | 


) camp 
Nora 
7 a la name for Upper Eagle Rock. 

We were on the map again, and the 
tattered bits of linen we had cursed 
and tucked away became once more 
precious and constantly in use. How 
on earth (and water) we made it, we 
did not know—and none of us know to 


ed me, 
@, line, 

along 
ther,” 
f both 


pre this day—but we had made it and we 
be i did not care, just then. It rained. The 
aa wind blew from the south-east and we 


were headed south. Billy recalled that, 
long years ago, he had come this way, 
from the south and had turned west to 
go to Manitou by Smoothrock way— 
but his memory was not strong enough 
to keep us from paddling a weary mile 
into a deep blind bay and back again 
before we got onto the main route 
again. 

On to Trout Lake—and Squirrel. 
That danger was drowned out in the 
cutting rain. Forest rangers’ signs 
appeared and timber cuttings, and 
portages, wet and slippery—and then 
we came into a deep, dark little river 
with a myriad of tiny bugs skating its 
surface and teal that dove ahead of us 
—and the ramshackle buildings of a 
logging camp appeared. 

The camp looked deserted, but as we 
rammed a canoe into the greasy clay 
bank where the cook-shanty slop-pile 
had drained all too long, we were de- 
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3; A nice string from Fox Narrows. 

r 

, fied by a pack of six mongrel dogs and 
3 then weleomed by Mr. Musgrave. 

1 Mr. Musgrave had been more or less 


off the map for a quarter of a century, 


to bury himself in the Canadian lum- 





sure enough, on Meggissi, the Indian |. 


XL Do to the younger 


crowd if you want the 
right word on what to wear 
or drive or smoke. And 
notice, please, that the 
particular cigarette they 
call their own today is one 
that you’ve known very 
well for a very long time. 















having deserted his home in England| ghe 
prepared to answer your inquiries. 
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EJECTOR 
y: TYPE 
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( small and compact: 
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For Your 
Fishing Trips 
calibre smokeless shells—fits in vest pocket $6.00 by express 
Leather Holster 75c¢ extra. Guaranteed Protection. 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. (6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW B & M SPORTE 


Extra Stock Finish [iaiesaasem 
Hand Smoothed Action 





In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 


IT’S THE YOUNGER CROWD THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 





rence just a few cents make! 





or FIELD ie 
overall, weighs 6 oz., takes 6 long .22 mn 


Ask your dealer or write direct to factory. i 
R. NOSKE, 526 8th Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. i 


REMINGTON EXPRESS MODEL and 
SPECIAL STOCK of Whelen Design 


The Sporter you have always wanted—at a p 






BELDING & MULL 
806 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. ! 


OF INTEREST TO THE CAMPER ; 
The FOREST AND STREAM Information Bureau, operating in connection with 
Camp-Sport-Tour Series, now appearing serially in FOREST AND STREAM, is 
Are you taking advantage of this service? 
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Telescopes 











rice within your means 


with B & M Hunting 
Scope and Sling 













PRICE 
$116.00 4 


Write for details if 
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—and could not be located either by 
whistling, shouting or search. 

The island was not more than fiye 
hundred yards at its widest extent, 


ber woods. Here, he was camp watcher; 
perhaps the most lonely job to be found 
in the wilderness, a guard over the 
wretched ruin of a lumber camp de- 
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VACATIONS 
and 


VAGABONDS 


Ts life of the gypsy beckons 
—open roads, shady brooks— 
carefree days in green-canopied 
wood lands. 

A wall tent, some camp furni- 
ture, a stove, cooking utensils— 
from long experience we know and 
carry exactly what you need for 
an enjoyable vagabond vacation. 


Send for our Camp Catalogue 
Protecto Duck Wall Tent, 7’x 
7’,$29.30. Fly for same, $14.60. 
Folding Camp Bed, $5.75. 
Kapok Mattress, $7.25. 
Folding Camp Table, $4.70. 
Folding Camp Bathtub, $8.25. 
Folding Camp Chair, $2.35. 
Folding Canvas Bucket, $2.25. 
Arizona Camp Grates, 55c. 
Armorsteel Cooking Outfits, 
complete for four persons, 
$10.25. 

Refrigerator Basket, $7.75. 
Camp Blankets, size 60 x 82, $7. 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


New 
WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 


SSS 
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serted by its winter crew. 


Mr. Musgrave’s principal sorrow was 
the loss of his fishing tackle, pole, reel, 
line, hook and sinker, three weeks be- 
fore, while trolling for wall-eyed pike 
Alone, he had been un- 
able to salvage it with pike-pole, grap- 
pling hook or drag and his gratitude 
was profound when: Billy and I man- 
aged to locate it, at the bottom of a 
deep, swift pool and I brought it up 
long-neglected morning 


in the river. 


during my 
swim. 


* continued to rain, the second elec- 
trical storm of the season, we were 
informed, and the roofs of those log 
huts leaked badly, although Trix and 
Tommy, having the run of the huge 
cook-shack for the bridal chamber man- 
aged to erect a pair of springs on some 
food boxes in a spot which was dry and 
Mr. Musgrave sheltered Billy and me. 

We were at the head of Kaopskika- 
mak Lake and after crossing it and 


Sakwite, we would come to Trout Lake. 


Squirrel, the wild, murderous Indian? 
“Why, old Squirrel is dead! Haven’t 


looking for him. Wanted to tell him 
the Chief said it would be all right for 
him to come back. He’s dead. He 
must be dead.” 

Thus a tragedy of the wilderness, a 
double tragedy, was revealed, arid we 
were relieved of anxiety for the rest 
of the trip. At least, we imagined we 
were, but when we landed on an island 
at the head of Trout Lake, next day, 
late in afternoon, attracted there by 
'lodge poles, signifying a camp-site, 
| Trix disappeared as we men made camp 





Had Mr. Musgrave heard anything of 


seen him for three months. There were 
two Indians up here a ‘short time ago 


surrounded by deep water, and Tom. 
my, when I reported Trix was neither 
picking berries nor taking a surrepti- 
tious dip, tore through the brush shout. 
ing her name in piercing tones. Billy 
left his bannock and found her trail, 
It led to the edge of a rather steep 
cliff, with jumbled, sharp rocks below 
—and Trix came stumbling up the 
slope, rubbing her eyes, sheepishly 
apologetic for falling asleep in the sun, 

We named it Squirrel Island because, 
as Tommy said, “Squirrel might have 
been alive and—” 


For miles, now, we marked the blast- 
ing hand of the lumberman, the “burn” 
which stretched on either side of lake 
and river, miles and miles of ruined 
forest, following the trail of the lumber 
jack, 

“The jacks spoil the country,” Billy 
remarked, and he knew, for he had been 
a lumberjack himself. 

Wall-eyed pike, weighing up to five 
pounds, blue-berries so thick that they 
spurted juice wherever we stepped, red 
raspberries, sand-cherries, such lusci- 
ous fruit of the country kept us fairly 
cheerful as we descended the winding 
waterway, dodging log-booms or “jump- 
ing” them, threading moving fields of 
logs, a head wind rising with the sun, 
each morning. 

Two days overdue we made the head 
of Redgut Bay and head wind fresh- 
ened, rain came and we fought our 
way on, doggedly, from the beginning 
of the big lake (Rainy) to the dock at 
Ft. Frances, arriving just in time to 
catch a train. Back on the map, again 
—and looking back, we all were just a 
little sorry that we’d got back on, so 
soon. 


Northern Pike 


(Continued from page 524) 


|to make short runs after sending spray 
over all of us. And he really wasn’t 
a big fish. 

Speaking of the way that fish struck 
reminds me of an account of a very 
unusual spectacle witnessed by a guide 
friend of mine. He and an angler 
whom he was guiding were out for 
|muskies one day at Mantrap lake, Min- 
nesota, when they became tired and de- 
cided to beach the boat and stretch 
their legs along the shore. The ang- 
ler was walking along the rocky shore 
when he stopped, peered into the wa- 
ter, and his exclamation brought the 
guide to his side. In the lake bed was 
a declevity, something like a bowl about 
fifteen feet in diameter. In that bowl 
was a bass of about four pounds. Just 
entering the bowl, very slowly, was an 
immense muskie. 





T HE bass was facing the muskie, and 
as the big fellow advanced he held 
his ground. The muskie suddenly 
rushed. The bass dodged, but the teeth 
of the muskie hit home and a shower 
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” spines. 


of scales floated in the water. But 
the bass, like a war aviator, had turned 
his flight into attack. He “looped,” and 
before the muskie could recover had 
made a lightning-like swirl beside him, 
pierced him with his dorsal spines. 

Again scales floated in the water. 
The muskie circled, hesitated, rushed 
again. Again he struck the bass, and 
more scales floated. But the bass was 
as good as the muskie. Once more he 
turned, stabbed him. This last stab 
was a good one, for more scales floated 
around in the bowl than at any oiher 
attack. The  muskie faced the bass, 
backed slowly away. The bass did like- 
wise. The bowl was deserted; the bat- 
tle was a draw. 

Stafford King tells me that he saw 
a fight between a sucker and a bass 
which ended when the sucker floated 
lifeless on the water, his belly ripped 
wide open by one vicious thrust of the 
It occurs to me that, although 
there is no questioning the fact that the 
pike is a buccaneer, he is probably not 
alone in his disgrace. Just as the case 
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a often proves to be in our own world, 
the quiet workers among the fish may 
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be the worst of all. The pike is open 
and above board in his depredations; 
he doesn’t care if the cops see him at 
work. He is awfully dumb about tak- 
ing any old lure that he fancies; he 
is always being caught with the goods. 
The bass is more careful and would be 
hard to convict before any jury. And 
take the wall-eyed pike. The other day 
while scaling one I barely punctured 
the skin of a finger on the dorsal spikes, 
yet that finger was badly swollen for 
a week and the pain kept me awake 
all of one night. Yet there was no 
outside infection. What are those mur- 
derous spikes for? Surely they are 
not merely scenery. But the wall-eye 
is a deep water pirate and nobody 
knows just how much fancy and as- 
sorted murder he gets away with. 


T is foolish to condemn the northern | 


pike as an eater of game fish. Both 
he and the muskie dearly love young 
suckers and whitefish and other non- 
game species. Why should a pike go 
to all the trouble to catch a bass, which 
not only is something of a tactician at 
such maneuvers but can put up a real 
scrap, when there are young suckers 
and fresh-water herring and others 
that are so much more plentiful, so 
much easier to catch, and—by guess, 
of course—so much more toothsome and 
tender ? 


But I guess there’s no use defending | weight 111 Ibs. Taken on 


the pike. I have a hunch he’s per- 
fectly capable of defending himself. 





Dr. Wilson landed a six-pounder. 


Some day I want to catch a northern 
pike of tremendous proportions. The 
largest I have ever seen weighed forty- 
two pounds. But I have heard of 
larger, and I think I once saw one 
that was larger. The one I saw was in 
Lac La Croix, Superior Forest. I saw 
him from a distance of a quarter of a 
mile on a calm day. He was making 
a disturbance on the surface of the 
water. My wife and I paddled over 
there in time to scare this pike away 
from his prey, which already bore the 
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y | Record Lines 
SHAWA for Big Fish 


N the briny or a thousand miles or more inland 
O —when the waters begin to cool with the 
coming of September, it’s time for a new spare line 
or two. A good day will come, fish biting savagely, 
wind and waves boisterous, your muscles atingle. 
No place for doubtful dependability! You'll want 
a husky Ashaway. 

Ashaway Fishing Lines, for more than 103 years 
made by successive generations of the same expert 
linemakers, hold the World’s Gold Medal for excel- 
lence of manufacture. Holders too, for years past, 
of the outstanding World’s Records for the taking 
of big game fish. 

Get the Ashaway Fishing Lines you want today, 




























find Ashaways just the same. Advertised and sold 
by leading tackle dealers around the world. The 
choice of famous fishermen, made for every purpose, 
and moderately priced. 


Always Carry a Spare 


Ashaway Line and Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 530 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Braided and Twisted Silk, Linen, 
Cotton and Metal Fishing Lines 


Zane Grey and his 1926 
World’s Record Yellowtail, 


an Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk 
Line. 





Ashaway Original Cutty- 
hunk Line. Hand laid, of 
selected imported linen; sizes 
from 12 Ibs. dry test up to 
72 Ibs. Natural color or dark 
green, as you prefer. 


Every Ashaway Fishing Line is Guaranteed Satisfactory or Your Money Back 


Outing AIR MATTRESS Keg 


Ashaway Extra Strength Bait-Casting 
Line. This famous black, soft waterproofed, 
hard braided, pure silk line with the polecat 
label is what you want for hard Fall use. 








ii ler’ 12° Little Esypt Wiggler75¢ 
nem geler'o* Oriental Wiggler Meo 


Made of pure Para rubber, all one 








piece. Inside woven web partitions run Shimmyete Fy Rod Wi Sao 
same direction as body and Bass,musky or fly rod Pork Rind Strips 
distribute weight evenly. Never AL.FOS a 


lump. Brown duck cover. 


Pump. Write for FOLDER. 
METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS 


Dept. J-21. Athol, Mass. 


Ske So AVE. CLEVELAND OHIO (i 








Only $39.00 


a For This Highest 


Y2 Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 

BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 


ng Injured Minnow 


) There’s No Better Bass Cetter! 









By retrieving in slow, short jerks, this Bass getting wonder repre- 
sents an injured minnow—lying on its side—about all in—but 
able to make a little fuss on the surface! 

What’s more fun than to see and hear your teasing, short jerks— 
make ’em strike. And it’s by far the most effective lure for night 
fishing! Also made in Silver Flash Finish, No. 1518. 


Our new beautifully colored catalogue— 


CREEK CHUB'BAIT COMP: PANY 


GARRETT, IND. 










from your dealer. If away from home you should . 

















































































marks of his teeth. The prey was a 
whitefish large enough to serve us for 
supper that evening. 
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F Heddon-Stanley 
AcKng -Queen 


R. M. V. PETERSON of Northern 
Pine camp, near Park Rapids, 
Minn., tells a “cross my heart” story 
: : of having hooked a pike in Potato lake 

ME Oe easel with that was so big that he was afraid of 
eR Eee it. “The biggest thing alive I’ve ever 
seen in fresh waters,” he declares. But 
the odd part of it was that after he 
had played the pike for a quarter of 
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by Blewett Pass and 
Wenatchee. Visitors who go by rail 
leave the main line of the Great 
Northern at Wenatchee or Oroville and 
take a branch road to Chelan station, 
thence by stage four miles to the lake. 
Daily boats from Chelan carry tourists 
to all up-lake points, delivering mail 
and supplies, Guides and packers with 
pack trains may be secured at Lucerne 
(at the mouth of Railroad Creek) and 
Stehekin (at the head of the lake). 
Hotels are at Chelan, Moore Point, 
Lucerne and Stehekin. 

The Wenatchee Forest lying to the 
northwest of the city by that name is 
another playground for the people, 


stone Trail 
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Lakes Wenatchee, Keechelus, Kachess 
and Cle Elum and hundreds of smaller 
lakes with many summer home-sites 











If pleased you may pay on Budget Plan: 


$5.00 MONTHLY 
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ic GA aL a ENE ire rr order | BVailable and good fishing everywhere. 
ee The forest is crossed by three trans- 


~ SEAVER-WILLIAMS co. 


Importers, Exporters, International Mail- 
2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 
365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Largest Retailers of Binoculars in the World 















continental railroads and the Sunset 
and Blewett Pass Highways. To the 
north is the Okanogan Forest, acces- 
sible from Chelan and Okanogan, both 








Gentiemen--Send me the 8~POWER BINOCULARS for 10 days, ° 
FREE Tria) on on your “‘NO money in advance--NO money on’ points on the Great Northern. Deer 


are plentiful in this section of the Cas- 
cades and may be hunted from October 
1 to November 15, inclusive: 

The larger streams havé never been 
fished out and are unusually attractive 
to fishermen who have titné to venture 
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with other wae red-and-white or scale enamel. 
Single or treble hook. Each......... 1.00 
Ifnot at your dealer’s sent prepaid 
On receipt of price and his name, | tow 
Send for valuable — 
Heddon literature FISH f 
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in writing to ndvertitere mention FOREST AND STREAM, I wilt identify vom 


an hour, and had him, finally, along- 
side the boat for closer imspection, he 
noticed that his jaws were ‘clamped 
tight. And the next moment the pike 
opened his jaws and spit out the spoon! 
And I would like to get, somehow, to 
that lake in Siberia where Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Ossendowski made scientific rec. 
ord of having caught, in a net, a pike 
measuring six feet in length and weigh- 
ing one hundred and thirty pounds. A 
good lake for fishing, I should say, but 
a poor one for unprotected bathing. 
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Washington 


(Continued from page 545) 


into the more remote regions of the 
forest. Autoists may reach the forest 
by a five-hour drive from Wenatchee 
up the Columbia River to Pateros, 
turning here up the Methow to Twisp, 
Winthrop and Mazama on State Road 
No. 12. 


OR the easterner who does not de- 

sire to spend the time necessary 
to visit the Puget Sotind section or the 
recreational regions of the Cascade 
Range the Kettle River Range, unique 
in that it is isolated from other moun- 
tains of the state, is convenient. It is 
far to the northeastern corner of 
Washington and has within its environs 
the Colville National Forest. Outfit- 
ting towns on the railroad are Marcus, 
Republic, Boyds, Orient, Danville, Cur- 
lew, Oroville, Tonasket and Riverside. 
There are good approaches to the forest 
from any direction. It is remarkably 
well stocked with large and small game 
and upland birds which may be hunted 
during the open seasons. Salmon and 
trout are to be found in the San Poil 
River. 

The tourist angler seeking remunera- 
tive waters will find them in the 
Wenaha Forest, occupying the most 
northerly spur of the Blue Mountains 
ii southeastern Washitigton: 

Among thé best stréaiiis ate the 
Wenaha River; its tributaries, Asotin 
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' Creek, Tucannon River, Upper Touchet 
The region is 
accessible by motor, stage and railroad. 
Walla Walla is a good outfitting place 
for the area and is within a few miles 
Asotin, 
Dayton and Pomeroy are also at the 
foot of the Blue Range and the two 
latter places are situated on railroads. 
Dolly Varden and rainbow trout are 


River and the Umatilla. 


of the forest’s boundary. 


most plentiful in this country. 


Black Bear in Rainier Park. 


Fish and game laws applying in the 
national forests are those enacted by 
the state legislature and copies of these 
laws may be obtained by writing to 
Senator Palmer, State Game Warden, 
State House, Olympia, Washington. 

Every year thousands are finding 
restful recreation in Washington’s far- 
flung forests and mountain play- 
grounds. They are camping on the 
shores of silent lakes and upon the 
banks of singing streams; they are 
wearing new paths to the lonely heights 
where fresh and inspiring visions await 
them. They have discovered the heri- 
tage that is theirs—the public domain 
of which the state of Washington is 
but one of many treasure stores con- 
tained within its broad scope. 


Line Dressing 


A new line dressing which, due to 
its light body, will undoubtedly prove 
popular with bait-casters as well as 
fly-casters, has just been placed on the 
market. An application of “Nipigon” 
line dressing will waterproof your line 
and keep it on the surface. Retails for 
fifty cents a tube and fits snugly in the 
tackle box. Additional information 
may be obtained from the Fishing 
Editor, FOREST AND STREAM, 221 West 
57th Street, New York City. 





Griffin & Howe = Mabers and Ousiters 


INCORPORATED 


234 East 39th Street, New York City 


(Five minutes walk from Grand Central) 

Our hand-made rifles in a wide range of calibers from 30/06 Springfields to 404 Magnum are in use 
from Alaska to Africa on hunting and exploring expeditions. 

Practical equipment and duffle, which can be chosen only through experience, is as essential for suc- 
cess on your trip as the proper rifle. To meet the requirements of experienced wilderness hunters and ex- 
plorers, we have designed many articles of equipment not to be found in the usual sporting goods store. 
Our stock is complete for -any kind of hunting or camping trip. Combination eiderdown sleeping bags and 
air bed, light, compact and waterproof; eiderdown hunting coats and parkas; combination pack sacks 
and duffle bags; automatic motion cameras with special’ sole leather reinforced cases built to stand the 
rousb usage on the trail; combined gun case and saddle scabbard; Zeiss Ikon cameras; Zeiss, Hensoldt 
and Moller field glasses; overboard motors; mess kits; Henkel hunting knives, compasses, ete. 


Write us about your needs and for our catalogue. 


NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
you money. Write for copy, 
ve 


Dept. 301 Richmond, Va. 


A NEW KNIFE 
“FLYLOCK” 


The Ideal Safety 
Knife for Outdoor 


Use 
Safe! Practical! 
Automatic! 
STAINLESS STEEL 
Blade—with Scaling 
Back. 
No. 11005: Blade, 
3%”; Handle, 5” 


Sent Postpaid for 


$3.00 


Money refunded if not 
satisfied on receipt 


Send for Catalog 
Showing Models from 3, 
$1.50 up. eds 
Dealers Inquiries invited - 


| FLYLOCK KNIFE CO, Inc. 


| NJ 110 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 


Sey, Open or 
\, Closed. 





BS Liew you’re up in the real woods 500 
miles or more from service shops — 
— you'll be glad for Super Elto’s trouble- 
proof, waterproof ignition system 

—for Elto’s Propello Pump—not a moving 
part to wear or break! 

— for easy quarter-turn starting, a sure 
smooth running in downpours of rain, as 
well as in sunshine! 

— you'll be thankful for the rugged construc- 
tion,the flawless performance—you ll be secure 
depending on the Super Elto. 
Write today for the Elto book 
— name of nearby dealer. Elto 
Outboard Motor Company, Ole 
Evinrude, President, Mason St., 
Department 11, Milwaukee. 


WebEEC” 








MARVELOUS CATALOG 
OF SPORT NEEDS 
For fifty years we have 
issued this amazing hand- 
ik of Sport, 
and Camping needs. 
new 60-page catalog is the 
most complete ever print- 
ed. More than 1000 use- 
ful Articles: Uniforms, 
Guns, Ammunition, Cut- 
lery, Outdoor Clothing and 
Camping utensils. Get your FREE copy today. 
Tho s of clients include World's most 
famous Military, Sport, Theatrical and Society 
Organizations. High-Grade. equipment can- 
not be duplicated at same price anywhere. 
W. STOKES KIRK 
1627-0 N. 10th St. Ph 





for practical 


comfort! 


Man! Here’s the hunting coat for you! 
Comfortable? Just raise your arms. Twist 
and turn. Plenty of freedom for a good 
shot in any position. Practical comfort 
because it’s designed by men who are 
hunters, A coat that will stand a world 
of punishment and is guaranteeed to give 
complete satisfaction. 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you, use the 
coupon below 


SOUTHARD CO. 
925 W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Gentlemen: Send postpaid............---0---cs0-------- 
RED HEAD BRAND Hunting Coats, size..........-- 
@ $9.00 each. I enclose $.........-.---..-----s-cec20e0-e---0- 


Please send me circular describing complete 
line of RED HEAD BRAND hunting clothes, 
gun cases and covers, etc. 
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In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It pitt identify you. 
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The Art of Casting (Parr 5) 


The cast is made either by a side or 
overhead movement; frequently by a 
compromise between the two. The 
former is the easier to learn and drops 
the lure with less splash; the latter is 


CHAPTER II 


punces al 
vas well 
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nicely as it is of one size throughout 
and of an appropriate diameter. 

In making the overhead cast the bait 
is reeled up to within a foot or less of 
the rod’s tip. The rod—not over six 


the coil of line on the spool of the ree| 
or against the inside of the left spool- 
end at its periphery. The thumb’s 
pressure then is lessened slightly, but 
not wholly removed, a continuous yven- 


more accurate and with it a longer feet long, and five being the most popu- tle pressure being necessary to prevent “Well,” 
Stretch of water may be covered. lar—is first held at arm’s length, the reel from over-running—running [Midn’t loo 
Eighty or ninety feet is only a moder- pointing in the direction of the contem- faster than the line is running out We dis 
ate cast for one who is proficient, the plated cast, with reel uppermost and through the guides—and causing a vith pric 
a pone eee oe a a ad ev cee rnin —_ against ~— backlash and its accompanying snarl. * fellc 
the %-ounce weight, eet for the side of the spool; then it is raised by ; . : . aa ’ 

¥%-ounce and 268 feet for the %-ounce. gradually bending the elbow straight oe tee 2 pThem s 
The standard line for this game is a back over the shoulder as far as you  qeliberation and a considerable snappy hat’s in 
small hard-braided undressed-silk one, can comfortably reach; though in dis- wrist action which permit the spring Me. be 
though some prefer the soft-braided tance casting rod and arm are carried of the rod to supply much of. the fer good 
finish. A line of from twelve to fifteen back more to the side of and away impetus. With more force and speed When 
pounds breaking strength is very popu- from the body, as pictured. Also, in put into the effort, increased elie started f 
lar; generally no leader is used, the 5 pressure becomes necessary which. in behind tl 
reel-line being attached directly to the turn, retards the line. Yet a full-arm [ggsided an 
lure. The smaller the line the less fric- swing is required with a stiff rod. ously in 
tion and weight, consequently the ate It is important that the bait be not [surface « 
longer the cast that it is possible to & Se . permitted to lie dead on the water even fMto these 
make. For tournament work a very @ Position of arm and hand at for an instant, therefore it is started (Jour feet 
light line is used (even the domestic, eee back by a drawing movement of the [toes aro: 
size A sewing-silk) and then a stronger, rod which begins even before the bait [retraced 





short piece—trace—is attached to the 
casting-weight to take the initial 
strain. The reel used is a quadruple- 
multiplier—making four turns of the 
spool to one of the handle—designed 
for this especial purpose; it has a wide 
spool, Some are obtainable in free- 
spool designs, in which the gears are 
unmeshed in casting, permitting the 
spool to revolve while the balanced- 
handle remains stationary. They also 
are made to automatically spool the 
line evenly, and again there are luxuri- 
ous creations that embody all these 
various refinements. The “anti-back- 
lash” patterns are a boon for night 





strikes the water; coincident with tiis,, 
the thumb must again brake the reel-. 
spool rigidly, and the caster is passing 
the rod to his left hand, which grasps 
it just in advance of the reel and partly 
encloses it between the second, third 
and fourth fingers and the palm, while 
its thumb and forefinger guide the line 
from side to side so that it will spool 
evenly on the reel, the cranking of 
which has aiready been started with 
the right hand. 

It makes a sight of difference 
whether the line is let go at exactly 
the right moment; a too tardy release 
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making long casts, the body bends 
backward, the weight being on the 
right foot, which is behind. (In tour- 
nament fly-casting the right foot is ad- 
vanced, for a right-handed caster, and 
as the body sways in making the back- 
cast the toe is raised, but the heel re- 
mains planted.) In tournament work 
some raise the left foot from the 
ground and have the left hand extend- 
ed and raised, like a shotputter’s, The 
forward-cast is started with a smooth, 
deliberate, half-pushing, half-pulling 
motion that should steadily be acceler- 


fishing, The common, nondescript 
cheap reel would not last an hour at 
this work. Be sure that the reel click 
is off before casting. 





Quadruple-multiplying reel (quick take-down pattern) 


It is a good plan to splice the silk 
casting-line to the end of a cheaper, 
cotton or linen line—such as Cuttyhunk 
bass-line—which serves as a filler on 
the reel. An even better device is to 
fit a cylindrical cork core, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, around the 
axis of the reel-spool. A quart whisky- 
bottle cork, split lengthwise, may be 
fastened in piace with shellac or 
marine glue; it serves the purpose 


564 


ated, and is finished with a strong,: 


sharp forward and inward turn of the 
wrist, so that the line runs from the 
reel with the latter on end, in the posi- 
tion of handlebar uppermost. So held, 





At end of overhead cast. Note reel 
position. 


the spool will spin most freely. The 
body is poised on the left foot, in front, 
at the end of the forward-cast, and in 
distance efforts the right may then be 
off the ground. In casting for accuracy 
many right-handed casters place the 
right foot foremost. 

Until the moment of releasing the 
line—which is just about as the rod- 
tip is above the caster’s head—and 
permitting the momentum imparted to 
the plug to carry the line out through 
the guides, the thumb of the rod-hand 
is kept firmly pressed against -either 


will result in the bait striking the 
water at the feet of the caster. The 
even winding of the line on the spool 
in reeling in is a very important factor 
of smooth, successful casting; without 
due attention thereto a back-lash is a 
foregone conclusion. The great knack 
of the whole business is in this and in 
learning so to “thumb the reel,” that 
its speed is at all times properly «ad- 
justed to that of the outrunning line. 
Backlashes are less likely to occur in 
casting from a full reel. Keep the rod- 
point low—pointing directly at the plug 
—when reeling, except when playing a 
fish, to reduce friction at the tip-guide. 
Some believe in reeling in the bait very 
slowly; others in rapid movement or 
in mixing it up, with occasional short 
jerks. Of course this cast at oiice 
recalls the act of the small boy in 
flinging green apples from a _ pointed 
stick—it essentially is a fling. 

“In making the wnderhand, or side, 
cast, the rod is held below the waist- 
line, is swung. rearward at arms 
length, and then forward and slighily 
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pward with a steady, sweeping move- 
ent, to the point where the released 
ine Will shoot the bait in the desired 
rection. The other details remain 
he same. As with the fly-cast, this 
so may be made backhanded. 


The Sou’wester 
(Continued from page 529) 


mnces and the smallest that we kept 
vas well over two pounds. When we 
»t ashore, Ben was preening himself 
wer the sixteen big pout he had caught 
refore his minnows gave out. 

“Well,” he jeered, “so Cow Pond 
jidn’t look fishy to you hey?” 

We displayed our fine mess of bass 
with pride that seemed justified. The 
sid fellow snorted contemptuously: 
“Them’s mummies ’side some o’ them 
that’s in this pond. You kin have 
you're bass, give me Cape Cod salmon 
fer good eatin’.” 

When we got our duffle together and 
started for home, the sun was sinking 
behind the scrub. The wind has sub- 
sided and the clouds were tinted glori- 
ously in the west. However, the placid 
surface of Cow Pond failed to respond 
to these latter day tints and lay at 
our feet, somber and drab. Mosqui- 
toes arose about us in swarms as we 
retraced our path through the scrub 
and we fought them a losing battle till 
we reached the car and got away. Sev- 
eral years elapsed before I fished again 
inCow Pond. “Old Ben” had by then 
passed to his reward, and his son, 
“Young Ben,” that time acted as our 
Guide, There were some amusing inci- 
dents attached to this second trip, 
which we may later be prompted to 
relate. Cow Pond, yet unknown to the 
casual visitor on the Cape, is still hold- 
ing its own and will furnish a good 
day’s sport to anyone lucky enough to 
locate it, 





Light-Weight Automatic Reel 


for $10.00. 


Additional information from the 
Fishing Editor, FOREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City. 
In writing to aavertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 








The “Fly Wate”—the new Martin 
automatic reel—is the lightest auto- 
matic reel on the market. It is made 
of duralumin and is exceptionally 
strong and sturdy. It has a capacity 
of 90 feet of G level enamel line and 
balances well on light-weight fly rods. 
The spindle is of hardened steel and 
the line spool of aluminum. The reel is 
fitted with a large reversible line- 
guide which prevents piling and snarl- 
ing of the line. The “Fly Wate” retails 
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uality & Service 


These two factors are embodied in every 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. The best materials 
worked by skilled mechanics; an improved 
razor, wherever improvement was possible 
—following careful study and experience in 
shaving problems stretching over a period of 
twenty years—thus assuring a perfect instru 
ment for perfect shaving service, 















Valet AutoStrop Razor is the only razor in 
the world that sharpens its own blades— 
while the blade remains right in the razor. 
You obtain a new, keen edge for every shave 
—and perfect shaves that leave the face 
smooth as velvet. 

GUARANTEE 


We wish that every user of a Valet AutoStrop Razor 

be constantly enthusiastic. Should anything happen 

to yours affecting its perfect serviee, send it to us 

for repair or replacement. If your strop is not in 

good condition—return it for a new one—no charge 
for either service. 


Valet Auto‘Strop Razor 


Sharpens its own blades 




































AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 1st Ave., New York, N.Y. 










hunters. Tells all you 
want to know about the best 





supplies—everything “Just 
service. Money back guarantee 
Write today—a postcard will do. 
Exclusively 
bin “TWO - TRIGGER” 
THE KING OF THEM 
age to pelts. Does not have to be set to drown. 
catch and hold ‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 
* 6éqe ° 99 
Gibbs ‘‘Single-Grip” Traps 
better than other single-grip traps 
No, 2. Fox, Skunk, etc.....40¢ ea. or $4.50 doz., prepaid 
If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
Send for Free Catalog 
ff ZIP-ZIP SHOOTER 
Zip-Zip shooter is ideal where 
dealer or order direct from us. Zip-Zi 
money order, 


and hunters’ equip- 
ment. Clothing, boots, dog 
for Sport”. Lowest mar- 
ket prices and prompt 
from America’s largest exclu- 
sive sporting goods store. 
Ask for Catalog 71R 
Von Lengerke & Antoine 
Sporting Goods 
33 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
LA y The best game trap 
Ay ever made. 
Sy ; A 
ee ALL. Millions in use. No 
“WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. No-.dam- 
The “TWO-TRIGGER” is made to catch 
and kill muskrat, mink, marten, ete. It will 
Price 65c each (less than dozen lots) ; $7.00 
per dozen, prepaid. 
Guaranteed against spring 
breakage. Lighter, smaller and 
for same animals. 
No. |. Muskrat, Mink, etc., 25c ea. or $2.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, etc., 65c ea. or $7.35 doz., prepaid 
No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, etc., 80c ea. or $9.00 doz., prepaid 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. B-5 Chester, Pa. 
Ly) CAMPERS and TOURISTS 
F Z Here is the very thing for you. 
7 firearms are prohibited, noiseless, 
powerful and effective. See your 
Shooter 35c or 3. for $1.00. prepaid, 
send stamps, coin or is 
Automatic Rubber Co. 
Dept.B.B., Columbia, S.C. 


- Luger - Merkel - Scott - Webley 
RIFLES, FIELD AND TRAP GUNS 


An ad in the Classified Department is 


sure to bring results. 
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No Duck for Dinner 


By “BaTIsTE”’ 


| LAK to hunt de fat wild goose, 
halso de beeg black duck 

Sum tam I chute no noting, sum tam 
I hav good luck 

I tak in.ma canue sum lunch, ma dog 
an dubble gun 

An when de duck is plentee you bet I 
have sum fun. 


I floot long’ down de river as still as 
leetle mouse 

As soon I reach de Gebo Marsh where 
de mooseratt build her house 

Bamby sum blak duck cum along, I 
here dem sing quack, quack 

I rais my ole fuzee an bang, one tum- 
ble on her back. 


I tink a tousan dollar of dat ole fuzee 
of mine 

When she saw sum duck a honder feets 
she get em eve tam 

Dat help out in de fall time wid no 
muney to buy meat 

An me an Jule lak it to have fat duck 
to eat. 


One cole mornin in November Jule was 
baking pan cake 

An he look out trew de window to see 
upon de lake 

Queeck, queeck Batiste go get you gun 
I see one duck for shure 

We will have him for our dinner an 
he dance on top de floor. 


An den he put sum water on an make 
de fire hot 

I am shure in fifteene minit we will 
have him in de pot 

An den I start to walk upon my hand 
and nee 

For if I stand my self up strate dat 
duck he will saw me. 


An when I reach de ole rale fence | 
hide behind one stump 

I took good hame an fire but dat duck 
dont even jump 

Den I try de udder barl, once more | 
take good hame 

But dat ole duck she wink an say 
Batiste I aint your game. 


I swear a leetle, scratch my ear an put 
in two more shell 

An den I say you dam fool duck dis 
tam I give you hell 

I take good hame and let er go de gun 
she go bang bang 

But dat ole duck she never move an 
never care a dam. 


An den I say to my ole gun I tink you 
on de hog 

I’ll swape you for a yaller pup an den 
ill shute de dog 

Den de duck go to de bottom an me | 
yell and roar 

I never, never see a duck dive tale end 
first befour. 


Den I jomp in my old canue to find 
dat krazy duck 

An de pickter dat I find dare wood 
make good one for Puck 

My wood decoy down in de marsh 
about one tousan foot 

Have brake her string an get away 
an dat is what I shute. 


Becos she is made of wood you see she 
never can cum dead 

An she sink down on de bottom she is 
so full of lead 

Den I got back on top my house wid 
cole on both my feets 

An when de diner tam is cum I have 
no duck for eat, 


Game Breeding Queries 
Answered by GEorGE HEBDEN CorsaN, Sr. 


near you so as to reduce freight as much 4s 


Query: The varieties of wild geese that some- 
times winter this far south will not breed here 
though held here by pinioning. Can you tell 
me what varieties are suited to this climate for 
breeding ?—A. R. L., Florida. 

Answer: The Orinoco, African spur wing, 
Egyptian, Australian _maned, Tasmanian or 
Cereopsis, and the Hawaiian. The first and 
the last named varieties are very expensive, 
the latter being almost extinct and procurable 
only from one breeder in Holland. 


Query: I have 800 acres that a few years ago 
had. hundreds of deer and thousands of wild 
turkeys. There are still a few of these, but I 
want to know if I can fence this land so that 
it would pay me to breed deer and wild turkeys. 
Can I make a 20-acre pond out of three small 
streams that come together, so that I can keep 
sufficient game fish to pay me?—N. R. H., 
Arkansas. 

Answer: A perfectly safe, dog-proof fence 
around 800 acres would cost you a lot of real 
money. 
factory and you could use trees for posts. 
You could doubtless use colored labor. You 
would require a fence eight feet high, as only 
a fence of this height would keep deer from 
escaping. You could use two four-foot widths. 
The lower four-foot width would be smaller 
mesh than the upper four-foot width, of course, 
and thus would be more expensjve. Submit 
your proposition to some wire fence factory. 


- 


But you could buy direct from the ~ 


possible. The great trouble after you had @ 
going concern, is the cheap price of Virxinia 
deer. If you could import a few pairs of rarer 
deer that bring high prices from zoos, it would 
pay you much better, as 800 acres coul! ac- 
commodate a lot of game animals. As foi wild 
turkeys, simply have a man patrolling your 
area, constantly )illing ‘and trapping and pcison- 
ing vermin, and keeping out trespassers, and 
they will increase greatly in your section. You 
could also breed numbers of fox squirrels and 
many other game birds by the constant con- 
trolling. and eliminating of all vermin. The 
amount and variety of vermin on your acicage, 
if spread out on a street in your city, would 
crowd off everything else, so one man would 
have his hands more than full killing cvery 
day in the year. All vermin, except crows. hide 
and do not show themselves. There would be 
absolute need for you to drop into your place, 
each day if at all possible, and have a report 
of vermin killed, see the list and destroy it 
yourself. ‘There are plenty of men who woul 
enjoy such a life as a game estate keeper would 
have on your place. 

* Three very small streams that never diy uP 
could easily make and keep supplied a 2/-acre 
pond, with a marshy section, for breeding ‘iffer- 
ent varieties of game fish. Get in touch with 
Mr. Guy Ambler, your State Fish and Game 
Commissioner. I am sure he will help you a 
much as he can on both propositions. 
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Your Old-Fashioned Rifle 


(Continued from page 521) 


he guide smiled. “I shot at the top 
of the log ’cause I knew how much I 
had to allow for the bullet to drop. 
You fellers may know a lot about rifles 
in gener’l—but I know this here one in 
partic’l’r. And that’s enough for me.” 

There’s a lot to think about in that 
comment. 

As to the mechanical make-up of the 
rifle itself, the same propaganda that 
has made us dissatisfied with the way 
our old rifle shoots, is put out to worry 
us about the way it fits and looks. For 
fifteen years I shot an ordinary stock- 
model lever-action rifle. During that 
time it never gave me a moment’s trou- 
ble and I knew that rifle thoroughly. 
Then the experts who insist on hand- 
made rifles got to work on-me. I fell 
in love with hand-made stocks with all 
the trimmings, one of which I am us- 
ing now. And in spite of those who 
insist that the factory product is a poor 
affair, I find there is much to be said 
in favor of them, and if I had to go 
back to my old one it. would cause me 
mighty little grief. For instance, while 
the rifle cranks tell us that the factory- 
made butt plate is heavy and quite im- 
possible, they do stand the racket. On 
my fancy rifle, one fall, I set the butt 
down too hard on a stone. It not only 


bent the trap cover but, the plate be- 
ing light, it also chipped out the wood 
under the plate, causing me no end 
of trouble. A  factory-made plate 
would have stood the bump. Again 
the horn tip on the fore-end came loose. 
On another occasion, the fancy walnut 
with its cross-wire grain checked and 
split. 


UT the old factory-made rifles go 

right on forever in spite of more 
use and abuse than the hand-made 
rifles will ever get. Besides which, the 
average man when he orders a hand- 
made stock has it fitted to him when 
he is wearing ordinary street clothes. 
It “feels” very well at home. Then 
he goes north in the fall or winter, 
puts on a lot of extra clothing—and the 
stock is too long. He goes on a long 
hunt—and the rifle that felt light in 
the city weighs a ton at the end of a 
long day over the mountains. So I 
must confess, the further I have gone 
in this rifle question in the past twenty- 
five years, the more I’m convinced that 
the modern factory-made rifle does all 
that is demanded of it—and anything 
more is mere luxury. So if you agree 
with me and have an old stand-by you 
are used to and know, no matter what 
it is you will keep it. 






Code For Hunters 


Signals for deer and other hunters 
who are in trouble have been prepared 
by Thomas B. Wayman, secretary of 
the Northern Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

Large placards have been placed in 
the woods by Mr. Wayman in order to 
keep the signals ever before the minds 
of the huntérs: . 

Here aré the signalsi 


Help—Four shots in quick succes- 
sion; as 0000. 

Injured—Shot, pause, two 
pause, shot; as 0-00-0. 

Lost—Three quick shots, pause, one 
shot; as 000-0. 

Man Found—One shot, pause, three 
quick shots; as 0-000. 


shots, 


Call Heard—Two quick shots, pause, 


two quick shots} as 00-00. 
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Can you answer these ques- 
tions about the Whitetailed 
or Common Virginia Deer? 


_ 


. How can you tell the track of a buck from 
that of a doe, not considering the shape 
of the track? 

2. When you are in plain sight of a deer how 

can you remain invisible to him? 

3. Do you really know the exact location of a 
deer’s heart and what shots will drop 
him instantly in his tracks? 

4. How tan you tell, when you shoot at a 
deer, whether or not you have hit him? 

5. How long should you wait before following 
a deer wounded in the lungs? If struck 
in the liver? 

6. How long is the rutting season and when 
does it begin? 

7..Dawn and dusk are the best times of day 
for hunting. Where do the deer go in 
the middle of the day? 

8. How fast can a deer run? 

9. How high can he jump? 

10. What are the favorite foods of the deer 
in fall, winter, spring, and summer? 

11. What is the worst breach of etiquette when 
you are with a crowd, driving deer? 

12. Has a deer a gall bladder? 

13. How do deer recognize each other? 

14. Are the footprints of the fore feet or 
hind feet the larger? 

15. How far can a deer scent you? Hear you? 

16. How long has the deer inhabited America? 
Who first described him, and what name 
was the deer given? 

17. How can you outwit a skulking deer in 
thick cover? 

18. Does a deer chew his cud like the domestic 


ox 

19. What are the best deer rifles? 

20. What effect has very cold weather upon 
carrying the sound of your footsteps to 
the deer? 


21. How many species of Whitetailed deer are 
there in the United States today? 


22. How many fawns are born to each doe? 
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Forest -Sya/ STREAM 
LOCAL INFORMATION 


If you want authentic, up-to-the-min- 
ute information on conditions in any 
section, there is nothing like getting it 
from men right on the ground. 

The firms listed below have agreed 
to give every possible assistance. 
There is no charge or obligation; 
simply mention that you are a reader 
of FoREST AND STREAM. 


COLORADO 

The Outdoor Sports Store 

Boulder, Colorado 
Brooks Tent & Awning Company 

1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 
Schaefer Tent & Awning Company 

1427 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 
Whitney Sporting Goods Company 

501 16th St., Denver, Colorado 
H. W. Vorbeck 

512 Main St., Grand Junction, Colorado 
Holmes Hardware Company 

Pueblo, Colorado 

MAINE 


Well’s Sporting Goods Store 
50-54 Court St., Auburn, Maine 
Central Paint & Electric Company 
34-6 Central St., Bangor, Maine 
D. T. Sanders & Son Company 
Greenville, Moosehead Lake, Maine 
man’s Supply Company 
600 Congress St., Portland, Maine 


MICHIGAN 

Bay City Hardware Company 

Saginaw St., Bay City, Michigan 
Ralph’s Sport Shop 

24 East Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Post Hardware Company 

Cheboygan, Michigan 
Leu Eppinger 

310 East Congress St., Detroit, Michigan 
Central Drug Store 

Grayling, Michigar 

MINNESOTA 

Nunn’s Sporting Goods Store 

Detroit, Minnesota 
Northern Hardware Company 

Duluth, Minnesota 
Ely Hardware Company 

Ely, Minnesota 
Knoff-Peterson Hardware Company 

124 Lincoln Ave., East, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
Warner Hardware Company 

18 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Fuller’s Hardware Company 

Park Rapids, Minnesota 
Kennedy Brothers Arms Company 

Cor. 5th and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 

Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Herman T. Olsen 

Tower, Minnesota 
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Canoe Outriggers EMERY Be aeticicon 
and their (construction 


ee one who has bucked mile after of canoe outriggers. Two pieces of 



















mile of heavy river current at flat iron as shown at (1) in the dia- 

the paddle of a canoe, or fought gram are bent in a broad curve to very 

a stiff breeze some two miles out on a_ nearly a right angle. The material 

lake, an improvement over the usual — should be about an inch and a quarter 
discomforts of the paddle will be wel- in width by a quarter inch in thick- ¢ 

come indeed. The easiest and most ness. As these are to go on opposite 
satisfactory means of getting a canoe sides of the canoe, they must be made §A Le 
over the miles is with a pair of oars; as nearly alike as possible, so that the HE 
not the romance there is with the pad- oarlocks will come directly opposite a 
dle perhaps, but greater ease andfaster each other. appeal 
travel. Two oarlock sockets (8): are bolted perien 
A little mechanical skill or a trip to to the main frame (1) through holes § 2, 
the nearest garage or blacksmith shop drilled for the purpose. Four U-Bolts phor-b 
will solve practically all the problems shown in detail at (7) and in place on steel pi 
connected with the making of a pair the gunwale at (4) are made. These eater 














MONTANA 

Great Falls Sporting Goods Co. 

Great Falls, Mont. 
Helena Hardware Co. 

Helena, Mont. 
Kalispell Mercantile Co., 

Kalispell, Montana 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Moskowitz & Herbach 

512 Market St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

. Brown 

Wood and Olive Sts., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Jermyn Brothers 











































107 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania windin 
Kline & Company 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania quick]; 
VERMONT ith 
Burlington Chamber of Commerce withou 
Burlington, Vermont the ree 
Wood’s Sporting Goods Store 
78 Church St., Burlington, Vermont Th 
nate aeere . € 
utland, Vermon } 
WISCONSIN pletely 
Antige Hardware Company the ot 
Antigo, Wisconsin 
Gordon Bent Company from 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Philips Hardware Company spoolh 
Philips, Wisconsin 
Spooner Hardware Company The 
Spooner, Wisconsin . 
Philip Gross Hardware Company design 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin jewele 
CALIFORNIA eae 
The Ellery Arms Company ditionz 
583-585 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. f 
Kimball-Upson Company rom 1 
607-9-11 K Street, Sacramento, Cal. § ‘ 
San Diego Cycle and Arms Co. TREA| 
San Diego, Cal. York | 
B. H. Dyas Company 
Ville De Paris, Los Angeles, Cal. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
= Se coer ee. et n 
3 Market uare, St. John,"N. B., Canada 
Neill & Sons., Ltd. r 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada N 






Sumner Company, Ltd. 
Moncton, N. B., Canada 
W. H. Thorne & Co. ; 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundiand Tourist Bureau 
Saint John, Newfoundland 
OREGON 
Joe Wharten 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon 
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Diagram of the outrigger. 
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lyve to fasten the outrigger frame to 
the gunwale of the canoe, the U-Bolts 
oming up in the rib-space between 
the planking and the inner gunwale. 

Then to hold the outrigger steady 
nd firm, a brace (2) is made of strap- 
on, bent as shown and bolted at its 
ypper end by one of the bolts holding 
he oarlock socket. At its lower end 
it is bent to the shape of the hull and 
wo one-eighth inch holes are drilled 
through the brace and the planking of 
the boat. Stove bolts hold the lower 
md in place. On the inside of the 
planking, where the stove bolts come 
through, it is best to make an oblong 
washer to fit over the two bolts. This 
removes all chance of damage to the 
planking. In making this brace, see 
that the brace is kept short enough, so 
that its lower end will be above the 
water-line. Then no resistance to the 
water will be offered. 

The sum total cost of such a pair of 
outriggers is small and is soon offset 
by the great ease of handling of the 
canoe. Add a pair of good spoon oars, 
asmall low seat, and you are ready to 
tackle almost anything mm the way of 
wind and current. 




























A Level-Winding Reel of Merit 


HE Plueger-Summit level-winding 
reel has many features which will 
appeal to both experienced and inex- 
perienced bait-casters. It is made of 
non-tarnishable nickel-silver, has phos- 
phor-bronze bearings, steel pivots and 
steel pinions. The housing is of one-piece 
construction which permits the level- 
winding device to be taken apart 
quickly and conveniently and cleaned 
without disturbing any other part of 
the reel. 

The line guide loop travels com- 
pletely from one end of the spool to 
the other, thus preventing the line 
from building up away from the 
spoolheads and causing backlashes. 

The reel is made in a very attractive 
design and retails for $10.00. The 
jeweled model retails for $10.50. Ad- 
ditional information may be obtained 
from the Fishing Editor, FOREST AND 
STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 
























Muskrat Farm Fencing 


NEW type of wire fencing which 

is pronounced ideal for enclosing 
muskrat farms has been developed by 
the Crown Iron Works Company. The 
Service Department of Forest AND 
STREAM will be glad to correspond with 
any interested parties upon this sub- 
Ject. 
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FIND IN THE 


Guncraft The secrets of success 

in handling the shot- 
gun, the rifle and the pistol, are clearly 
set forth and fully explained by cuts 
and diagrams. The peculiarities and 
habits of wild animals and the flight 
of various birds are described in a 
manner that will enable the sportsman 
to become proficient in the field, in the 
covert or on the marsh. 


How to find your 
way in the woods, 
how to keep from 
Woodcraft getting lost, how to 

build a comfortable 
camp, cook wholesome food,: make a 
soft, refreshing bed, build your own 
equipment, and fashion with knife and 
axe many useful little contrivances that 
will add to your comfort in camp and 
on the trail. 


$2.00 
Ce 
$4.50 


FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 


GENTLEMEN: 


STREAM SOCIETY, 
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221 West 57TH STREET, New York, N. Y. 
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Volumes One and Two 


A Reference Book Invaluable 
to the Outdoorsman 


CO purpose of these volumes 


is to present in handy form 
accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation on every branch of out- 
door sport. They are replete with 
the practical experiences of the fore- 
most hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, 
pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. 


IF YOU HAVE VOLUME ONE 
—GET VOLUME TWO 


There is no duplication of material 


man’s library and will grow in value with 
mbers of the Forest and Stream Society. 


Bound in cartridge paper, flexible fabrikoid, and full leather. 


SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


‘ The most approved 
Angling methods in the art of fly 
and bait casting are set forth clearly. 
A fully illustrated article on the tying 
of the most successful trout and bass 
flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
fish line, and many fishing facts that 
will enable you to attain a complete 
mastery of the angler’s art. 

; The methods of the 
Trapping professional trapper, 
and valuable baits, hints and sugges- 
tions in the way of skinning, preserv- 
ing and tanning. 

Boating The practical side of 

boating and canoeing. 
The building of a canvas canoe, a fish- 
ing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, etc., 
have been covered in a clear manner. 


Dogs The management of dogs in 
8 health and their treatment in 
disease. The training of hounds and 


beagles, and the breaking of setters, 
pointers and spaniels. 


Memberships 

12 issues of FoREsT AND STREAM and copy of Cartridge 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 

24 issues of FoREST AND STREAM and copy of Fabrikoid 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


36 issues of ForEsT AND STREAM and copy of Leather 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2° 
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I accept your invitation to become a member of THE FOREST AND 
FOREST AND STREAM MaAGazINE and THE SPoRTSMEN’S EN- 


CYCLOPEDIA in frais} cover, Vol. 1 or 2 (state which), are to be addressed to: 
MUNG RS iccerd 00 colons Del h Nias 4s SN Sees s bale Cee a eC RK ck beeen 
ONS vid aghh cok Man doin SEP RAM cule We ae aCER woe Boek Kee pk 

CM ie ea cia oi ban Bite Pans bats dos MOM secs cb aaes 

Enclosed herewith........... Dollars to cover my dues for........... years. 


There are no other costs or obligations 
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Practical GAME BREEDING 


game breeders would give consid- 

eration to the control of vermin and 
outline a campaign for the autumn and 
winter months. Many game breeders 
cannot afford to surround and top off 
their pens with inch wire mesh that 
is effective in keeping out sparrows, 
rats, weasels and mink. Consequently, 
there must be a great number of set 
traps always ready to snap up the in- 
truder. 

If you have a woodlot, I am not a 
believer in cleaning up the sticks, 
branches and stumps, and burning them 
so the woods and fields about are as 
clean as one’s drawing-room floor. I 
do not believe in leaving them on the 
ground, spread all over; they should 
be gathered in piles here and there, 
and left to draw weasels and also to 
afford protection from storm and wind 
for bobwhite partridges, pheasants and 
other birds. Brush piles, stone piles, 
even rubbish piles, always attract 
weasels. Therefore, near your brush 
piles, on clean, flat ground, set your 
traps. 

Another effective method of trapping 
these pests, as well as that other very 
destructive pest, the little red pine 
squirrel, is to take an inch board that 
is a foot wide and any length over six 
feet and lean it up against the wall 
of an outbuilding so that a succession 
of No. 1 jump traps may be placed, 
ready set, on the ground between the 
wall and the lower edge of the board, 
leaving no space on the ground be- 
‘tween the traps and the wall on one 
side, and between the traps and the 
board on the other, so. such animals 
will avoid your traps. They might hop 
over a trap or even two traps, so 
placed, but will be sure to hit one of 
the several traps strung along behind 
the board. Every building should have 
one of these sets of traps ready for the 
marauder. I had one board that was 
twenty-two feet long and every time I 
passed it all I had to do was to pull 
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back the board at the top and take a 
second’s glance to see if I had cap- 
tured any visitors. It is the nature of 
rat, mink or weasel to nose around and 
investigate new premises before kill- 
ing. This means poking around here, 
there and everywhere, investigating 
holes, passage ways, channels, retreats, 
before proceeding to its depredations. 
Being ready for them, you get them 
first before they get your birds. 

A large hollow log makes a good 
permanent trap. Have it lying on the 
ground and if you have it near the 
creek, have it running the same as the 
creek. Have it open at both ends but, 
just about the central part of the log, 
make a narrow place. To make this 
part narrow, partly fill it with crumbly, 
rotten wood. In it, place your jump 
or strap trap but do not use any bait, 
any more than you do for the string 
of traps behind the boards. This hol- 
low log trap is most effective if a 
dense brush, V-shape, leads to the log 
entrances. ; 

All drains leading into ponds or 
creeks- should have a cover top of 
boards and brush. On the bottom of 
the drains place your traps for mink 
because mink will always investigate 
such leads and runs to see what is up 
them. 

Every game breeder should use the 
utmost care in storing oats, sunflower 
seed, buckwheat, barley, flax, hemp, 
kaffir corn, peanuts, raisins, and so 
forth, seeing that such feed is placed 
in metal bins, never carelessly on 
wooden barn floors where they will at- 
tract and draw numerous rats and 
mice. Keep dozens of mice traps 
around and always have them set hair 
trigger. I never bother baiting a mouse 


trap but set them in runways, and 
between boxes and barrels, so that 
every day I catch three or four kinds 
of mice. 

Gophers are a nuisance on a game 
farm as they may burrow under your 
fences, while rats, mice and weasels 
may follow their holes into your pens, 
I generally turn the hose on a gopher 
hole and drown these little animals, 
Sometimes I take a large watering can 
around with me, minus the sprinkler, 
and pour water down the gopher holes. 
Then I insert a milk bottle and the 
gopher, seeing daylight ahead and wa- 
ter behind, runs into the milk bottle 
and there you have him. 

Cats are becoming terribly numerous, 
in a wild state, though less so, I no- 
tice, as domestic pets. Cat traps are 
best baited as cats come most readily 
to fish bait of any kind. Catch them 
in box traps and then shoot them as 
this is the most humane way. Be sure 
to shoot them behind the ear as this 
means instant death. 

Skunks must be got rid of as they 
are such egg and nest destroyers. They 
can be easily caught by tying a piece 
of meat or some chicken heads two 
feet up the trunk of a tree. At the 
foot of the tree place several No. 1 
jump traps. Now, if you tie the 
chains of the traps to one end of a 
long pole you can pick up the other 
end of the pole and carry the animal 
head down. Then he cannot harm you 
and you can put him in a creek or 
pond and drown him. Unless you pre- 
fer to shoot him. If in season, you 
can save his hide nicely by the drown- 
ing method. Or you can shoot him 
behind the ear with a .22 short, the 
same as you would a cat. 

With mink, you can run inch mesh 
wire netting, three or four feet high 
across your creek, and get your mink 
by leaving handy openings under it, 
here and there, where traps are s¢ 
in the water among the stones, and 
get your mink nearly every time. Such 
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, set of traps placed across your creek 
for mink must run some distance in 
on shore, on both sides of the creek. 
You should also have land sets of traps 
for skunk and weasel to pass through 
the fence. 

By having large V-shaped openings in 
a tight fence, where traps are set, you 
will secure many kinds of predatory 
animals. In using this method, how- 
ever, be sure the apex is inside on your 
place and the base of the V, or large 
opening, on the fence opening. Thus 
your birds will not wander from home 
because you can have the wires at the 
apex come together, but spreadable on 
pressure from the direction of the base 
or outside. Cat, fox, skunk, mink and 
weasel will enter such an opening but 
raccoons and opossums are so apt to 
climb fences that these two animals 
can best be dealt with by night hunting. 

A dog-proof fence is the very least 
with which to surround your game 
farm and if you are cautious to a de- 
gree warranted by the extraordinary 
number of predatory creatures you 
must be ever on the alert with many 
devices for the control of ground and 
air vermin. 

The air contains a super-abundance 
of predatory birds for which the suc- 
cessful game keeper must keep a wary 
and watchful eye. Late autumn and 
winter is the best time to secure these 
winged marauders, for jump traps on 
top of posts and pole will not be sprung 
by song birds during the colder period 
of the year, as might happen during 
the spring and summer months. In all 
my experience I have never found a 
song bird caught on a jump trap dur- 
ing autumn and winter, though, occa- 
sionally, an odd robin, coming north 
early in the spring, has sprung my 
screch owl traps. But these traps are 
always taken down in March, not to 
be used again until the following No- 
vember. These traps are set at hair 
trigger during the cold weather and I 
have never found any bird in them but 
screech owls, with one exception when 
I caught a male sparrow hawk. While 
mentioning screech owls, let me say 
again, that they are song bird destroy- 
ers. When captured and kept in a 
pen, they will always starve them- 
salves to death if fed on mice only. I 
never have known them to eat a mouse. 
But throw a captured ‘screech owl a 
sparrow and he will eat it with avidity 
and live. : 

The pole trap is a most effective ap- 
paratus for catching great horned owls, 
crows and hawks, 

Of course, it would be difficult to find 
a creature that does not have its good 
Poirits, does not do some good. Not 
long ago I was walking through a tama- 
rac swamp in southern Michigan, where 
I found pink, yellow, and showy lady 
slippers, prickly ash and Ontario holly. 
Every step I took in the spagnum moss, 
I stepped on the poison ivy vine. Every 
second branch that brushed my face 
was poison sumac. Though I am sus- 
ceptible to both poisons, I was so fas- 
inated by the swamp that I went on 
and on, I stopped for a moment at 


















































of game, birds, animals, fish—tan 
robes, ete. Youcan now learn this fas- 
your me 
e lessons are interesting and easy 
Great sport and lots of fun. Big money for your spare 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
caught and mounted yourself. You can make big money 
doingthe work forothers. Man ens are becoming very 
rare andsell forhigh 
iermy fm our féssons. One 
ing for others'”: We have thousands of ; 
Beautifully illustrated book ‘‘How to Mount Game’’, 

Explains secrets of taxidermy. 
of photos of mounted . & 
this book. Tells you how you can learn this 


graeper, should 
‘fascinating art easily and quickly from our school. Sent absolute! 
5 it send and . Write t 
No Just send name a8 odayt 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 048 Elwood Biae-, 
CKS and FISH 


Attract FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favorite waters. Plant now. WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS guaran- 
teed to produce results. Prices reduced, extra discount 
Write for expert planting advice and 
literature. 


your spare 
understand. 
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Propagation of Wild Birds 
By Herbert K. Job 


A complete 
manual on game 
breeding, pro- 
fusely illustrat- 
ed with over 
100 photographs 
of game birds. 
The author 
gives practical 
methods of Pro- 
pagation of 
Quail, Grouse, 
Wild Turkeys, 
Pheasants, Part- 
ridges, Pigeons, Doves, Ducks, Geese and 
Swans. It is a book which every game 











breeder and lover of birds should have. 
Handsomely bound in cloth—614 by 8% 
inches—Price $3.00 post paid. 


Book Department 


Forest ayStREAM 


221 West 57th St. 


New York, N. Y. 





FOR WILD DUCKS, FISH and MUSK- 
RATS plant Wild Rice, Sago Pond Plant, 
Wild Celery, Wapato Tubers, Water 
Lillies, Musk Grass. Have full line. 
Write for literature. 
George D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 
Box 45, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify yous 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclos 
prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


1225 Tyler St., N. 
Crown Iron Works Co. iinnceccin Mien” 








ure. Wholesale 


Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis, 





Insist on— 
Registered Silver Foxes 


Buy only silver foxes registered in’ the American 
National Fox Breeders Association. Official registra- 
tion is your guarantee of pure breeding—the measure 
of quality. 
144-page Year Book of Silver Fox Industry sent 
on receipt of 15c to cover shipping. 
American National Fox Breeders Assn. 
424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 


Official registration organization of the 
fox industry. 





Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver For 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
Planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St., New York 








Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millionsat higher’ prices 
than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
do it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
Com: , 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years 
Ago. _ Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Zealand Reds — Chinchilias — 
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DUCK SHOOTERS! 


Will not snarl in any manner. No lame ducks, no } 
snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. Guaranteed perfect, || 
$3.00 per dozen, Postpaid—Discounts te Dealers. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Makers of the famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 


Dept. C-5 CHESTER, PA. 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 
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Modern Breaking 


By WIiLuiAM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been : 
important 3¢ 


carefully covered and the 
lessons are illustrated by photographs 
. from life. 


* trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Train- $ 


ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 


pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 3 


Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 


. Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, ¢ 


Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
and Vices, etc. ¢ 
} 169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 § 


ee 


Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WiuiaM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 3 


formation concerning the management, 


training and diseases of dogs, includ- $ 


ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
2 on the care of the kennel, 


fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 


name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 3 


searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
® shaking hands, dancing, jumping 

climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 
* temper, worms, tapeworms, chorea 


many others. The book for the amateur. 


Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents 


| 157 pages. 





Kennel Record 


HANDY book for immediate record of 3 


all events and transactions, relieving 


the owner from risk of forgetting im- ? 


portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
Contains 
enable the owner immediately to register 
* pedigrees and record stud visits, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 


* Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. ¢ 
75 Cents ~ 


s 60 pages. Press Board. 





Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, 


steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 


§ given for correcting common faults such as 3 


babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 


¢ tions are given for developing a pack and 


the subjects of field trials, care, condition< 


¢ ing, handling and treatment are adequately { 
Every man who loves a hound § 


covered. 
, should have this book. 


This book fills a long felt want. It is the 


; first and only book solely devoted to the } 


¢ training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. 


———————————— 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work 3 


covers the history, breeding and train- 
ing of these useful dogs. 
latest and best book on the subject. 


Those who desire to train their dogs to 3 


the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
> panions or for hunting will 
understood and practical instructions on the 
of general training, 
swimming and diving, and work 
: rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. 


—————————————79 j 


Book Department 


Foresty/StREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


It is a book well calculated to } 
enable tne amateur to become a successful § 


treatment of ¢ 


rope, ¢ 


and ¢ 


prepared blanks that will 2? 


whelps, $ 


intelligent searcher and a true, 3 


Cartridge, $1.00 


It is the ¢ 


find easily 3 


retrieving, ; 
on squir- § 


Cartridge, $1.00 ¢ 


the largest Jack-in-the-pulpit I have 
ever seen. It was three feet high, a 
beauty. Standing still, I listened, al- 
most unconsciously, for the swamp 
noises. 

“What is the matter with this tama- 
rac swamp?” I wondered. 

I remembered I had not heard a crow 
for three hours or more. Just then, 
ahead of me a little distance, I heard 
the hoo-hoo-hoo-ho-ho-ho of the great 
horned owl and I knew why there were 
no crows in that neck of the woods. 
This was, by the way, the first time I 
had ever heard a great horned owl in 
the daylight hours, and I heard him 
just at noon. As a killer of valuable 
game birds, the great horned owl will 
take second place to nothing on earth. 
Too, he is the only enemy the skunk 
has. As a scarecrow he beats every- 
thing invented by man. Where he 
makes his habitation, there you will 
find no crows. 

However, you must get this night 
marauder if you want to keep your 
birds. He is not difficult to secure, as 
a pole, set out alone in the middle of a 





field, on which is set a No. 1 or No, 9 


jump trap, will be sure to attract him 
as an observation post. Some breeders 
prefer a No. 1 trap, others a No, 9. 
some prefer to bait with a fresh Leg. 
horn cock’s head; while some use no 
bait whatever. I prefer to secure the 
chain ring to a wire hook that can, on 
release, slide down to the ground, but 
which cannot be drawn over the top 
of the pole. The traps used for cap. 
turing the great horned owl should not 
be set too much hair trigger or one js 
likely to secure only toe nails. 

The house sparrow, or so-called 
English sparrow, is a pest that brings 
lice and discomfort to all birds. It 
is also particularly annoying because 
of the grain it eats. Then, too, it 
usurps the houses put out for the pur- 
ple martin and leaves them in a very 
lousy condition. To get rid of it, just 
feed all of your game birds in a pen 
six feet high, of one inch mesh, have 
a drop door on it, as Jack Miner has 
for his crow trap, and when a goodly 
number of these pesky little pests are 
feeding, just let it down, 


Spaniel Training 


By Dr. Wo. 


In this country, until within a com- 
paratively recent period, the working 
type of spaniels have been used only 
for retrieving on duck marshes or as 
companions in the woods where many 
have made themselves generally help- 
ful without clear definition as to their 
proper field of usefulness, the work 
they were to do and how they were to 
do it and what constituted good man- 
ners and what did not. 

In the north woods are many spaniels 
adept at treeing ruffed grouse that 
took genuine pleasure in the work; dogs 
that would search the likely spots and 
use their noses to the best advantage 
to locate feeding or resting coveys of 
birds and then break into their midst 
barking sharply, which usually jumped 
them into the lower branches of the 
first clump of trees where they would 
perch oblivious to everything but the 
barking dog below them. Under these 
conditions it became comparatively easy 
for the hunter to pick them off with a 
small rifle one by one and if the pre- 
caution was-taken to shoot the birds 
on the lower limbs first an entire covey 
could quickly be accounted for. If a few 


birds broke and flew and the spaniel © 


took after them, they would usually, 
after a short flight, tree again. These 
barking or treeing spaniels as a rule 
were not the result of any special 
school of training, they were simply 
dogs of a bird-hunting race that had 
an aptitude for this work and picked it 
up while accompanying their owners 
through the woods in a ruffed grouse 
country. 


Some spaniels also became very pro- 
ficient still hunters after larger game. 
These still-hunting deer dogs are born 
—not made—and a spaniel that under- 


in writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 


A. BRUETTE 


stands and loves this work will walk 
quietly along at its master’s side using 
his eyes and nose with remarkable in- 
telligence; directly he gets.the scent of 
a deer he makes it known to his mas- 
ter, either by stopping dead in his 
tracks, proceeding with obvious cav- 
tion, pressing against his master’s 
legs and sometimes with a little nip at 
his leggings or breeches. These deer 
dogs do not leave their master’s side 
until told to do so, but if the word is 
given they will carefully follow the 
trail of an old buck that may have 
taken refuge in a swamp and display 
more than human intelligence in ap- 
proaching him in such a way as to 
force their quarry into the open so that 
their master may obtain a shot. These 
dogs, like the treeing spaniels, are not 
the subjects of any particular training, 
they are simply individuals that have 
an unusual hunting instinct and a 
weird intelligence. They are found 
most frequently among spaniels for the 
reason that they are among the oldest 
of Sporting varieties and their long as- 
sociation with man has developed an 
understanding of how they may serve 
their masters most effectively. 

The spaniel is also the favorite breed 
of dogs for what is known as toling 
ducks. These toling dogs as a rule 
come from families which for genera- 
tions have been trained to race up and 
down a stretch of open beach and by 
their antics and activities attract the 
attention of flocks of ducks that are 
resting out of gun shot whose curiosity 
leads them to swim in slowly to the 
shore until they come within easy 
range of a blind in which the gunners 
are concealed. 
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There have been spaniels used for 
woodcock and grouse shooting in this 
country from the earliest periods and 
occasionally in the south they are used 
to drive out quail that are hiding close 
in the cat briers and thickets, lining 
ditches and hedge rows that a pointer 
or setter cannot enter; but their use 
has not become general and there is a 
good deal of question about what they 
can be expected to do and how they are 
to be trained to do it. 

In England, thanks to the efforts of 
agroup of sportsmen who could not be 
Inred from the charm of shooting over 
dogs and the fascination of the mixed 
bag, the spaniel in recent years has be- 
come firmly established. Their field 
trials attract as much or more atten- 
tion than the setter and pointer stakes 
and are quite as interesting events for 
training, good manners and prompt 
obedience play a more important part 
in spaniel trials than any other sport- 
ing competition between dogs. 

In the development of the ‘ndewnl 
spaniel a most important part was 
played by the late Wm. Arkwright, a 
careful student, a clear thinker and 
‘a most interesting and lucid writer. 
Mr. Arkwright in his’ monumental 
work on the pointer indicated certain 
lmes of breeding that could be fol- 
lowed safely as well as by-ways that 
would lead to disaster. Time has 
proven the unfailing accuracy of his 
judgment. If his letters to the sport- 
ing papers and his correspondence with 
his friends on the spaniel question 
could be gathered and published it 
would be a work of inestimable value 
to the sporting spaniel breeders of the 
future. It is generally agreed among 
sporting spaniel men that the clearest 
description of what a working spaniel 
should be is embodied in Mr. Ark- 
wright’s introduction to Mr. Carlton’s 
splendid work on that subject. It sug- 
gests a thoroughness that has never 
been practiced by American bird-dog 
trainers but is well worthy of their 
serious consideration. In selecting a 
spaniel, Mr. Arkwright has written: 

“Bear in mind the French proverb 
that Bon chien chasse de Race—i. e., 
‘the good dog comes from hunting 
stock’—and also remembering that 
Frenchmen are masters of precept, 
much depends on getting a likely pup 
to start with. 

“First, then, as to the pup’s actual 
pedigree, he should have a first-rate 
dam: one that excels in natural talent 
—one, if possible, that is the favorite 
shooting-companion of her master. His 
sire’s excellencies there is not quite so 
much necessity to investigate: for one 
reason, because the owner of a good 
bitch will almost certainly have exer- 
cised care in her mating. 

“Secondly, choose from the litter a 
Puppy with a big, round skull, well 
filled over the temples, and a look of 
dauntless curiosity in his well-opened 
eyes. See that he does not run back 
from your inspection, to hide himself 
under the straw; see that on being 
handled he does not make water, which 
is a sure sign of nerves morbidly de- 
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Build strong muscles and big bones. 
Contain choice cereals including 
whole wheat flour; pure beef, but- 
termilk, cod liver oil, garlic and salt 
in balanced proportion. 

Send 35cfor 2lb.trialcarton. Postage 
15c extra outside 50 mile zone. 
Address: The ThoroBread Co., Dept. 
P., Cincinnati, Ohio. In kibbled or 


meal form 46c more per Ib. 


Dog Biscuits 






i the Great Champion 


TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, Playful 
Farm Raised Puppies. Very 
reasonable, guaranteed to 
please. Ch. True Sport at 
Stud, Fee $25, 





VEVITALIZE: ae 


WITH DENTS CONDITION Pies & 
A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 
dogs, mange, distemper, jndiges- ° 
tion and the simpler ailments. x 
50 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Book on feeding, care and treatment a and 
pedigree blanks free. 










POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers, 
Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, 


Estb. _Estb. 1870 ———__sCMiddileboro, Mass. Middleboro, Mass. 





By W. HAYNES 


“Dogs may come and dogs may go, 
but the Fox Terrier goes on forever” 
—a doggy proverb that is literally true. 
The author gives in a clear and con- 
cise manner the history and char- 
acteristics of the most popular and 
best known of all Terriers, 


Chapters on Education 
Care in Health 
Remedies in Sickness and 
Disease 
Science of Breeding 
Preparation for Showing 
and Show Dogs. 


Bound in cloth, 125 pages, price 
$1.00 postpaid to any address in U.S.A. 


Book oe 
AN 


Forest- 


221 West 57th St. 


STREAM 
New York, N. Y. 


i THE 
: FOX TERRIER ! 
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SPORTSMEN—COON-HUNTERS: 


Cooners, none better on water and swamp hunting, $75 
and $100. 40 Black-and-Tan and Redbone Combination 
Hunters, trained on Coon, Opossum and Skunk, $50 and 
$60. Old Cooners good for a few years hunting, $40. Gun 
and field broken Rabbit Hounds, long eared type, $25. 
Above dogs will deliver the goods, alone or in company. 
All full-blood hounds. No trash. Every dog tested before 
being shipped. Catalogue, free. Liberal trial. 


L. 
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nas Me 
he fleas? 


Rid your dog or cat of fleas with Sergeant’ 


Skip Flea Soap or Powder. 25c. at your dealer's 
or by mail. 

Our Advice Dept. answers questions free. Write 
FREE DOG BOOK on care, feeding and 
Describes diseases and gives proper 


fully. 
breeding. 
treatment. 
e Polk Miller Products Corp, 
2253 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


“Standard Over 50 Years’’ 
SERGEANT’S 
Dog Medicines 
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THE 


BULL TERRIER 
By W. HAYNES 
A book of 120 pages in which the 


author gives a complete history of 
this breed. The correct principles 
of training, feeding, general rules 
for care of health, remedies in siek- 
ness and scientific breeding are 
clearly outlined. Bound in cloth, 
price $1.00 postpaid to any address 
in U.S. A. 


Book Department 
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New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTIS. ING ) 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 
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HOUNDS & BEAGLES 


world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. 


bination hunters, bird dogs, prices reasonable. 
complete catalog and how I pay express. 


Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


on me. 


old coonhound. Deposit $40.00 anywhere. I 
all express. Bob Sanderson, LB84, Mayfield, 


Doris Scott, D&82, Calhoun, Ga. 


CLAYTON’S KENNELS, 
nessee. 
Rabbit Hounds. 


LOOK! LOOK! 
of 2% year old rabbit 
Breeding English Strain. 
All day hunters, neither man nor gunshy, 
faults. Ship anywhere on fifteen days’ trial. First 
- -tagad gets them C. O. D. J. M. Erwin, Murray, 

y. 


Trial, Catalog, 5 cents. 


hounds 


tor will ship anywhere on 10 day trial. Guaranteed 
to trail and tree. Coons at $65.00 each. You pay 
express both ways. For reference First National 
Bank, Harvey Jones, Mayfield, Ky. 


$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


MY RABBIT DOGS BILL AND ROCK. 
Will ship anywhere on 10 day trial at $20.00 each 
or pair $35.00. Open traitor and long ears. You 





pay express both ways. For reference First 
National Bank. Harvey Jones, Mayfield, Ky. 
AIREDALES 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST KENNEL OF- 
fers for sale Oorang Airedale watch dogs, automo- 
bile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, 
retrievers, stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, 
Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by canine spe- 
cialists and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to 
$150.00 each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to 
$35.00 each. Catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, 
Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs. Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, SIRED 
Champion Bellstone Bangson, Dam by Champion 
Guy Nebo. Priced reasonable. Elwood Kennels, 
916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER PUPS, ELIGIBLE. 
Priced right. Need good shotgun and rifle. Hanks, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


















FOR SALE—SPRINGER SPANIELS— 
farm raised, registered puppies. Sent on approval 
—$25.00 and up. Lakeland Kennels, Olivia, Minn. 


AMERICAN BROWN WATER SPANIELS, 
puppies guaranteed to hunt and retrive from land 
and water at one year of age. Wolf River Ken- 
nels, New London, Wis. 
















COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES FOR HUNT- 
ing Bench and Companion. Mary Hankinson, 
Sinclairville, New York. 


SELLING’ IRISH SPANIEL PUPS 
up. John Resheske, Redgranite, Wisconsin. 
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$5.00 

























G HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 


the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in a 
d- 


dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENNESSEE, 


offers for sale perfectly trained coonhounds, “7 
et 


BEAGLES, COON, RABBIT HOUNDS. 


COONHUNTERS, TRY MY FOUR YEAR 
old coondog Ranger, if unsatisfactory express all 
Jim Wilson, Box 382, Springfield, Tenn. 


FOR SALE, ONE BLACK-TAN 4 YEAR 
ay 
Ky. 
FOR SALE, TWO ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR 
coonhounds for $50.00, price good for 30 days. 


FINGER, TEN- 
Offers Coonhounds, Combination Hunters, 


I OFFER YOU MY PAIR 
Fred and Bell, 
O. K. in every respect. 
no 


MY COON DOGS. CHARLEY AND TRAI- 


BEAGLE PUPS. MALES, $8.50. FEMALES, 





sance, and are to be dreaded quite as 
much as a lazy and phlegmatic dispo- 
sition. 

“And now a necessary word or two 
on the natural qualities, which are 
those qualities that the most capable 
master cannot put into his pupil, and 
without which no spaniel can become 
a first-rater. I will enumerate them 
here, so that they may be kept in mind 
right through the educational course :— 

“(1)- Docility, which is the wish to 
learn—the desire to please his master. 

“(2) Courage, which makes a dog 
unconscious of fatigue—which will 
crash him through thorns, and bram- 
bles, and gorse—which will force him 
across a river in flood. 

“(3) Nose, which really stands for 
keenness of scenting power combined 
with the sense to apply it aright. 

“(4) Style, which is chiefly merry 
bustle, with flashing, quivering tail— 
and head ever alert, now high to reach 
a body-scent, now low to investigate a 
track: attributes that are most pre- 











at a bad shot. Style exhibits itself 
also in work of a decisive, dashing 
kind: for instance, in springing a rab- 
bit with such vehemence as to frighten 
it into leaving its covert post-haste. 
“The above are the purely natural 
qualities, which I believe vo be heredi- 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HE article in the December Forest 
AND STREAM on the “Devil Coons 
of the Cumberland,” by John L. Craig, 
reminded me so forcibly of an incident 
that happened in other days that I am 
constrained to relate this experience. 

My father had built his home on a 
farm near Duck River, and as this 
river often gets far beyond its banks, 
it was on such an occasion, when the 
back-water reached far up into our 
farm, that I strolled down through the 
fields and woods to observe the extent 
of the wide-spreading water. 

On suddenly looking up at the top of 
a large beech tree I beheld, as I first 
thought, the head of a large owl, look- 
ing down on me. After observing this 
head for a few minutes it vanished into 
the hollow of the tree. Then I rushed 
to the house for help to investigate this 
strange face. 

In a few minutes, my brother Eu- 
gene was on the scene, having his shot 
gun, and I returned with my muzzle- 
loading rifle. Also, we called into 
service, the colored hired boy, Enoch 
Hodge, with his ax, to cut the tree 
while we stood guard ready for what- 
ever might come out. 

This tree stood on a bluff, and leaned 
over the water which was some ten or 
fifteen feet deep there on that day. 
After working hard for some time, the 
tree came down with a great splash, 
and the end went far down under the 
water. But in a few minutes, among 


-veloped. Nerves in excess are a stat 


cious to a tired man or to one vexed’ 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 





inculation by any breaker. 

“There are, besides, two additional 
qualities that are often natural; byt 
if not natural, that may be, to a cer. 
tain extent, acquired. 

“(1) Retrieving is often inherent jp 
a spaniel puppy, and is exhibited by a 
partiality for lifting anything that is 
handy and carrying it about. Such a 
puppy usually has in addition a soft, 
dry mouth, and he will make the best 
retriever of all. But many good dogs 
require some schooling in the retrieve, 
and this will vary in degree—from or- 
dinary cajoleries to the desperate 
methods of the so-called French Sys 
tem. 

“(2) Water-work. — Most spaniel 
puppies take to this naturally, but not 
all of them. Some do not by instinct 
know the way to swim, others do not 
eare for the shock of cold water. They 
can one and all be taught by kind 
firmness and perserverance, but these 
artificially-made swimmers are never 
the great water dogs—with their cork- 
like abilities of dealing with rock and 
surf and whirlpool. It is probable 
that a remote strain of English Water- 
spaniel is responsible for the wonder- 
ful powers of some strains, and it is 
well to remember that a thick, wavy, 
oily coat usually goes with proficiency 
in swimming.” 


~. Coons im Water 


the broken, floating parts of the dead 
top of the tree, we saw the heads of 
two large coons suddenly “bob up” and 
take a perspective of the surroundings. 

Now, we had our two dogs on hand 
also, and these were “rearing to go” as 
soon as the tree fell. The bird-dog, 
belonging to Eugene, was-the first to 
reach one of the coons. Although this 
dog was a splendid “dry land” fighter, 
yet one “caress” from the claws of 
that coon dampened his fighting ardor 
to such an extent that he immediately 
“pulled for the shore.” We did our 
best to coax him back, even throwing 
him into the water, but, no, he was 
not built for naval warfare, and he left 
the scene of action while the “leaving 
was good.” Likewise, that coon left 
for parts unknown when he found that 
his partner (?), the dog, would not 
stay with him. 

The smaller dog, which belonged to 
me, remained in the water, but after 
that coon had “ducked” him under 
several times, he apparently decided 
that it was best to keep out of reach of 
those sharp claws. So the dog swam 
around the coon for some time, barking 
and growling and putting up such a 
“bluff” that the coon finally “took to” 
a large oak tree for safety. 

While the coons and the dogs were in 
the water together, Eugene and I did 
not have much opportunity to use our 
guns, but when that coon began climb- 
ing that tree, the fireworks opened up 
with such a noise that the neighbors 
thought a young war had started. 


tary, which are certainly impossible of 
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P The distance was some too great for 
| the shot-gun to have much effect, and 


the moving object was hard to hit with 
that rifle at that distance. But after 
Mr. Coon had almost reached the top 
of the tree he paused to rest awhile, 


and at the “crack” of my old rifle, he 


came down with a heavy splash into 
the muddy water of Duck River. 

We then looked for the other coon, 
and although this was in daytime, yet, 
even with the help of the dog that 
stayed with us, no trace of that animal 
could be found. 


The high-waters receded in a day 
or two, and at the roots of that old 
oak, I found the coon that had been 
shot out of the tree, and his pelt was 
placed on the market at a good price 
because of his large size. 

However, it was certainly interesting 
to watch those coons stand in that deep 
water, with head and shoulders above, 
and with both front feet free to strike 
the dog and press him under as quickly 
as he would come in ‘reach. 

C. L. SHOFFNER. 


Open Seasons for Game, 1927-1928 


(Continued from page 543) 


west of Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of 


Province, no open season. Bull caribou, in Eastern 
District, exeept in Mackenzie and Skeena Electoral 


Districts, Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser 


River, and except south main line Canadian Pacific 


Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in rest_of Province, no 


open season. Bull elk (wapiti), in Fernie and Cran- 
brook Electoral Districts and in Columbia Electoral 
District (except west of Columbia River), Oct. 1- 
Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no open season. Male 


mountain sheep in Eastern District north of Canadian 


National Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Elec- 
toral Districts south of 52d parallel and west of 
Fraser River, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in Fernie, Cranbrook 
and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in 
rest of Province, no open season. Mountain goat, in 
Eastern District (except between Columbia and Fraser 
Rivers and south of main line Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way from Revelstoke to Ashcroft), Sept. 1-Dec. 15; 
in Western District (except on Vancouver Island), 
Sept. 15-Dec. 15. Male deer (mule, white-tail, coast), 
in Eastern District (except white-tail in North and 
South Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral Districts 
and west of summit of Midway Mountains in Grand 
Forks-Greenwood Electoral District, no open sea- 
son), Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Western District, Sept. 15- 
Dec. 15, except in North and South Saanich and 
Highland Districts on Vancouver Island, Sept. 15- 
Oct. 31, and except on Queen Charlotte Islands, no 
open season. Bear (except white or Kermodei bear), 
in Eastern District, Sept. 1-June 30; in Western Dis- 
trict, Sept. 15-June 15. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, 
in Eastern District, Sept. 15-Dec. 31; in Western 
District, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except goose and brant 
south ‘of 52d parallel, Nov. 1-Feb. 15. Western Dis- 
trict, west summit Cascades and south Atlin Electoral 
District, except, for migratory birds, east of Alta 
Lake Railway Station on Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way in Lillooet Electoral District. Eastern District 
includes rest_of Province. ¢ 
MANITOBA.—Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1- 


Nov. 30. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Deer, on Grand Manan, Campo- 


bello, and Deer Islands, no open season, but a resi- 
dent of Grand Manan or Campobello Island, under 


The “Dolphin” Collapsible Boat 


The “Dolphin” is a collapsible pneu- 
matic boat with raised ends and center 
bottom which permits the water to flow 
freely under the boat and_makes it 
almost impossible to capsize. The boat 


$1 license from Minister, may take one-deer, Dec. 1- 
Dec, 10. Waterfowl and rail, on islands in Grand 
Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES.—Additional season on 
caribou and sheep, Aug. 1-Sept. 30. Female caribou, 
mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young at foot, 
and their young, no open season. Governor General 
in Council may, by regulation, alter seasons. 

NOVA SCOTIA.—Deer and moose, on Cape Breton 
Island, and deer in Inverness and Victoria Counties, 
no open season. Goose, brant, in Shelburne and 
Queens Counties, under license from Minister, Nov. 1- 
Feb. 14; duck, rail, in Digby, Shelburne, Queens, and 
Yarmouth Counties, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. 

ONTARIO.—Decr, bull moose, caribou, north of Cana- 
dian Government Railway, Sept. 15-Nov. 20; south 
of Canadian Government Railway to French and Mat- 
tawa Rivers, Oct. 10-Nov. 30; south of French and 
Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, except on St. Joseph 
Island, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Eider duck, north of 
Quebee-Cochrane-Winnipeg line of Canadian National 
Railway only, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 

QUEBEC.—Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 
20-Dec. 31. . 
SASKATCHEWAN.—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, 
north of. Township 34, Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of 

Township 35, no open season. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, willow 
Grouse or partridge, plouer, curlew, snipe, or other 
wild or migratory birds (except wild goose and crow, 
unprotected), Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 

MEXICO.—White-tailed deer (male), Oct. 16-Feb. 15 
(in mountains about table lands); July 1-Oct. 31 
(Gulf and Pacific slopes). Broeket or forest deer 
(male), Mar. 1-June 30 (in low country). Rabbit, 
Sept. 1-Feb. 29. Quail, no open season. Duck, goose, 
swan, Oct. 1-Feb. 29. Upland plover, Sept. 1-Sept. 
30; white-winged and other doves, Sept. 16-Nov. 15; 
Wilson snipe, Nov. 1-Feb. 29; other shorebirds, Aug. 
16-Sept. 15; Pigeon, armadillo, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wild 
turkey, curassow, cojolite, and peecary, Sept. 1-Dec. 
31. Alligator, Feb. 1-Sept. 30. Anteater, kinkajou, 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Paca, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Tapir, Nov. 
1-Jan. 31. 


is packed in a bag and weighs 25% 
pounds. 

Specifications — Weight: 25% Ibs. 
Length: 10% ft. Width: 3% ft. 
Carrying capacity: 5-7 persons. Made 
of strong rubber canvas, so it will last 
for years. Folding oars. Large foot 
pump. Bag for boat and equipment. 
The boat, the folding oars and the 
pump fold away easily in the bag. If 


. desired, additional rig for sailing can 


easily be installed. 

Additional information from the 
Service Department, FOREST AND 
STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


Ballistic Information 
The Hercules Powder Company has 


published a new 30-page sporting 
powder booklet which describes each of 
their rifle, pistol, and shotgun powders, 
including Herco, the new heavy load 
shotgun powder. New loads for the 
Springfield, Krag, 45 Colt Automatic, 
38 S. & W. Special, etc., are included 
as well as very complete tables of 
muzzle velocities and pressures. 

The booklet may be obtained free by 
writing to the Gun Editor, FOREST AND 
STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order, October forms close August 25th. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


digg i ag a is eae Spin aan ack 
3 — rn ae BEST COLLIE PUPS 
in this country. oints considered. 

Collie Kennels, ear a ee 


i ata aan a gn 
50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
beast ot aah Females, $15; Males, $25. 
ipped C. O. D. on val, Tt iley 
Hannaford, No. eo ne 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS 
15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


ap 

FOR SALE—LLEWELLYN AND ENGLISH 
Setters, also rabbit hounds on trial. Pamphlets 
free. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 
every desired quality to meet your wishes for any 
purpose. Dr, Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents, 


IRISH TERRIERS—INDIVIDUALITY, 
gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Bldg., Missoula, Montana. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, REGISTERED 
Catalogue, ten cents. Triangle Kennels, Box 17, 
Jackson Center, Ohio. : 


energy deren ieedoteenens sida nce 
_ ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. WHITE BEAU- 
ties, extra good, satisfaction guaranteed, price 
reasonable, Otten Kennels, Stoutsville, Mo. 


BO EL EEE DLE LE A EE: 

REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE PUPS, A-l 
parents, quick sale prices. W. Splittstoesser, 
Claremont, Minnesota. 


WIRE-HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS OF 
Quality. Dr. Dratz, Missoula, Montana. 


nasi alapeceatlietacertientistsch Snes eciaesnesomapnnmnenats igh 
GET MY SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING 

also special prices on broken shooting dogs. 

McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


ii ncaa tapas es eee 

BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES 
Pedigreed—wonderful pet for children. Lone 
Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Indiana. 











POINTERS & SETTERS 


esidibsaioiaiitiesaibaiesidp tester lence Taos gina a 
FREE SALES LIST SEVENTY REGIS- 

tered English Llewellyn Irish Gordon Setters and 

Pointers. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


FARM RAISED REGISTERED POINTERS, 
Setters, Pups. J. Chapman, Palmyra, III. 


TRAINED POINTER DOG 8 YEARS OLD. 
Stanch on Points, good nose, good retriever, good 
looker, $50.00. Trained Setter dog 3 years old 
Stanch, retriever backs etc., $50.00. They will 
stand the test. Will ship C. O. D. You guarantee 
express charges. We have others on 5 days trial. 
Murray. Kennels, Brighton, Tennessee. 


THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH SETTER 
Puppies three months old. Geo. Rolhers, North 
Brookfield, Mass. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS, SENT ANY- 
where on trial; write us your wants. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, 
Virginia. 


TRAINERS—DOGS 


WANTED — BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 
Write for special price for September delivery. 
MacGregor-Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


DUCK FOODS, THAT BRING DUCKS IN 
swarms, 31 years experience. Suggestions free. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 319 H Blk., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 
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GAME, BIRDS & ANIMALS 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MINK—BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley minks. Orders taken any time. Cold 
Spring Fur Farms, Box 1, Homer Minnesota. 


QUEBEC MINK—WE OFFER A LIMITED 
number for next fall delivery. Stephens Mink 
Ranch, Wytheville, Va. 


FOR SALE—HAND-RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley Quail. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


Maas serie Siedler d ba can aah cing ne ops aaa ecg ai 
WANT FEW PAIR LIVE RED SQUIRRELS 
for propagation. Write Box 388. Eureka, Calif. 


WANTED—TO BUY VICTORIA CROWNED 
Pigeons. Anyone having these birds, write me, 
stating price. R. F. Larson, Leonardville, Kans. 


FOR SALE: MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rabbits, 
Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


WANTED—TWO FOX SQUIRRELS. 
Clark Firestone, Ashland, Ohio. 























FOR SALE—HEAVY MILKING TOGGEN- 
burg and Nubian goats. Also good buck. P. R. 
Lantz, Wooster, Ohio. 


i i ai esac tinea een mle 

PURE BRED GRAY ENGLISH CALL 
ducks, small type or large type. Good quackers 
$5.00 a pair. 2 hens 1 drake $7.00. William 
Buntenbach, Washington, Iowa. 


FOXES 


BIG AVERAGE SILVER FOX LITTERS AT 
Famous MacIntyre Ranch, Bathurst, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. Every person with foxes ranching 
here has 100% and upwards increase. Secure pair 
now and own old and young ones when _they 
wome; registered old P, E. Island stock, well sil- 
vered, well furred, reasonably priced. Also camp- 
ing, moose, deer and bird hunting and salt-water 
fishing. 























LIVE STOCK 
MINKS, RACCOONS, SKUNKS—BEST 
foundation stock. Instructive interesting catalog 
Wc. Before buying elsewhere write Shady Fur 
Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
F. G. KLETT, 








1927 SUPER ELTOS, NEW. 
La Valle, Wisconsin. 


SOUR CLAMS—BEST CATFISH BAIT, 
two pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Doughbait, guaran- 
teed for carp, two pounds, postpaid, for $1.00. 
J. C. Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 








BINOCULAR BAUSCH & LOMB, 8x25; 
brand new, $32. R. E. Torry, Nevada, lowa. 


GUNS & AMMUNITION 


a enh 

THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation, Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


ENGLISH GUNMAKER 
(From Langs). Have your guns overhauled, 
cleaned and repaired. Guns made to your special 
order. E. H. Dudden, 606 W. Courtland Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











HIGH CLASS 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. § Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 





FOR SALE— REMINGTON MODEL 10-T 
Trap gun. Can’t be told from new. Cost $150.00, 
also case for same.cost $35. Will take $100 for 
both. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Earl Klendworth, Erie. 





WANTED. MAXIM SILENCER FOR 22 
Stevens rifle. L. E. Martin, Anguilla, Miss. 
inl filing tial ieee ascending tne ne otio 

LUGER PISTOLS— GENUINE PRE-WAR, 
brand new; 9mm. 8” barrel, $35; Crossman Air 
Rifles .22 Cal., $11.95; Webley Air Pistols, Mark 
1, $12.95; Mark 2, $16.75. Pellets .177 Cal., $1.00; 
-22 Cal., $1.25 per 1000. Sloans Sptg. Goods Co., 
88 Chambers St., New York. 
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BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy, 
begging. That’s history. If you will risk | cent fora 
postal we will send you an Illus. Book FREE, no obliga. 
tion on your part, that will tell you of thé most profitable 
business under the flag, the raising of AVOCADOS (Ajj. 
gator Pears). Every statement proved by Govt. Officials, 
Business Men, Bankers. etc. This business has paid over 
100% year after year. You can stay at home and share 
in it_and ean invest $5 or $500 as you wish, after reading 
the Book. Don’t be a CLAM, send for the Book. 

E. F. HANSON, (Mayor Belfast, Me. 10 yrs.) 105-F; 
Flagler Arcade, Miami, Florida, 





BOATS 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT USING OUR 
KNOCK-DOWN frames and ready cut materials. 
55 models. Runabouts, cruisers, outboard motor 
speedsters, row and sail. Send 25c for catalog. 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box 3, Saginaw West Side, 
Mich. 








while really good things 













BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS ADDRESS HIB- 
beler, D104, 2104 No. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free, E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


WANTED—MALE HELP 
























LCLassirito “ADVERT 


ADS RECEIVED TOO LATE 
FOR CLASSIFICATION 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125. 
200 mo. and_home furnished; permanent; hunt 
fish, trap. For details, write Norton 22, Me. 
Mann Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


POLICE PUPS FOR SALE. BLUE RIBBON 























Winners, Arth A , M N. 
MEN WANTING OUTDOOR WORK, Se et 
qualify for forest ranger position. tart 25 - 
month; cabin and vacation. Patrol the forests, t ta sete ee PAIR OF WELL 
protect the game; give tourists information. Write | Tamed rabbit hounds, King and Kate. 21 years, 
Mokane Dept. M-27, Denver, Colo. good routers, steady drivers, not gunshy, no } 
, , blemishes, First $30.00 gets them on trial. B, ae 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- | Kesterson, Sedalia, Ky. B-32. | 





Experience un- 


magazines, 
955, 


ing for newspapers, 
Press Syndicate, 


necessary. Details free. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A MAN WHO CAN REPAIR GUNS AND 
revolvers, fit keys and repair locks. Inquire H. 
H. Roth, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ’ 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED FISH BREEDER, POUL- 
try and gamekeeper, understands trapping and 
shooting of vermin; 40 years of age, single, with 
highest references, desires a steady position on 
gentleman’s private country place. Care of Forest 
and Stream, 221 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial. Get 
list. V. Langdon, Dressor, Illinois. 





TRIAL, 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Dixie Kennels, D 3, Herrick, II. 








TRAIL CRAFT 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


In this book an experienced outdoorsrnan 
and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, 
Motor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 
Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 
of the Doctor. 
202 pages. 








REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans, 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located, particulars free. 
oe Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 







Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 






Book Department 


FORES x STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N.Y, 











DESIRABLE FISHING AND HUNTING 
preserve in Northern Ontario—3,000 Acres. Tim- 
ber valued $30,000. Two miles frontage Georgian 
Bay — Comfortable Camp — Harbor — Landing — 
Wonderful scenery, lakes, bathing. Accessible by 
railway or steamers. Good investment for hotel 
or health resort. For interview, Address Owner, 
Care of Forest & Stream, 221 West 57th Street, 
N. Y. City. 








If you have something to sell, why not place an 
ad in Forest and Stream’s Classified Dept.? 16 
cents a word gives you a circulation of over 90,000 









FOR SALE—6,400 ACRES CANADIAN 
Property—St. Ignace Island, Lake Superior. Forty 
miles by water from Nipigon or fifteen miles from 
Rossport on the Canadian Pacific Railway. Roll- 
ing land well timbered, possessing several small 
lakes, trout streams. Ideal location for fishing or 
hunting club. Four miles of lake shore with 
sandy beaches and well protected harbor. For 
particulars write H. B. Stuart, 509 Union Station, 
Toronto, Canada. 


FARM FOR SALE. LOCATED ON THE 
Del.-Mar.-Va. peninsula, Dorchester Co. Md. 185 
acres, 45 acres under cultivation, 140 acres: in 
timber, 1 mile from R. R. station and state road. 
Ideal climate for game farming. Write I. S. 
Bradley, Harborton, Va. 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER & SONS, MANUFAC- 
turers of glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ 
supplies, Indian beads, furriers’ 285 
Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 


INDIAN CURIOS 














Just off the press with 250 of Harley's 
Select Items of Dependable Sporting 
Equipment, including Guns, Clothing, 
Footwear, Tents and Camp Accessories 
ofall kinds, Fishing Tackle and Winter 
Sporti: tfits—all at Y’S 
attractive prices. 
IT’S YOURS FOR A POST CARD 






supplies, 




















BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED WATCH 























a ee dozen a. $2.50; moccasins, oes Beer H 

-50; war bonnets, $15.00. ‘Everything Indian.” AR W HAM Co.) 

Prehistoric relics. Costumes, Blankets, Birch- LEY ICK ; 

bark canoe and catalogue, 25c. Chief Flying i} Dept. 3 ERIE, PA. Cc S L 
° ° 





Cloud, Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 








